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Comments on Schueler Article 


After reading the excellent article by 
Herbert Schueler on “The Method of 
Adult Education” in the April, 1957 issue 
of Aputt Leapersuip, I found myself 
studying the comments by Robert A 
Luke with considerable question 

Basically, it seems to me that he is 
saving adult education is not so much 
a matter of student identification and 

ir-cut offerings of programs for adults 

it is a need for good teaching To 
irry the point further, it would seem te 
sav. that public schools should be less 
concerned with the identification of dis- 
tinct programs for adults and instead 
oncern themselves with placing compe- 
tent teachers in all classrooms. 

While I would agree with the need for 
competent teaching in all classrooms, it 
would seem that the paramount concern 
of adult educators is the recogmtion ot 
the basic idea that adult education exists 
and has its methodology ot tea hing be- 
cause adults go to school. 

There is also the matter of teacher 
orientation to the specific age group that 
comes to his classroom. Granted that the 
ideal teacher would adapt his methods to 
the particular student group, we must 
face the reality of the child-oriented 
teacher having to undergo a _ major 
change in his understanding and accept- 
ince of relationships when he meets with 
an adult class 

| 


to me. would seem to go 


great deal deeper than an understanding 
of the principles of good teaching. An 


extreme case in point is the problem we 
face when we select teachers for parent- 
child participation classes where — the 
teachers are expec ted to demonstrate good 
nursery school methods with preschool 
children on the one hand, and to suc- 
cessfully lead an adult parent education 
discussion group on the other. Time and 
again, we find that the teacher who is 
successfully oriented to the pre school 
child will have a difficult time in estab- 
lishing teacher or leade rship re lationships 


with an adult group 


ths 


Ls a i ad = 
ee ae 


it owereece 


What I am saying is that a good 
teacher of adults has, or develops, a 
psychological set or attitude that would 
not necessarily be appropriate for a good 
teacher of children and youth, or vice 
versa. 

Other factors to be considered when 
contrasting the teaching of adults and 
children may be admittedly a matter of 
degree, but so important a matter of de- 
gree that they justify a continuing em- 
phasis upon the unique task of identify- 
ing, publicizing, and emphasizing that 
adult education is different; that its meth- 
ods in practice are different; and that it 
continually deserves to be provided in a 
spotlight of recognition that grants to it 
a unique status as a separate segment of 
the public school system of education. 


MILTON BABITZ 

California State Departme nt 
of Education 

Sacramento 


A Christian Publication 


This is just to express my appreciation 
of Aputt LEADERsHIP and the value that 
it and your various leaflets and booklets 
are to one in church work. I feel that 
though the word “Christian” is seldom 
encountered in the publication, the entire 
purpose and objectives are most Christian. 

In fact, the whole educational approac h 
to the adult as an individual of value to 
himself and to the group is of the highest 
Christian tradition. And I feel that you 
should have a generous circulation among 
ministers and religious educators. 

Actually, there can be no separation 
between education and religious motiva- 
tion underlying all of life. Knowledge and 
spirit must ever be coupled to produce 
wisdom and all eternal truth is the 
abiding wisdom of God, the truth which 
sets us free. 

With all power to you to make ADULT 
LEADERSHIP the most interesting, most 
practically helpful, and the most inspir- 
ing serious magazine in the country! 

GERALD G. EMERSON 
Minister, The First Presbyterian 
Church 


Salem, Oregon 


To Strengthen and Unite Adults 

Just finished the article, “Kept Men,” 
by Kermit Eby, April 1957) and I want 
to cheer. So often it seems to me that 
ApuLT LEADERSHIP assumes nice _plati- 
tudes as the basis of action, blissfully 
ignoring that in man which makes even 
the best of us do evil, and not even the 
good we would do 

Mr. Eby did not go into theological 
language and seemed to me to stop just 
short of the real help for “men to be 
free men.” The real and only reason men 
can deny themselves and dare to be 
“prophetic,” is through the knowledge of 


and commitment to the power of a loving 
and just God. 

Perhaps (the magazine) intends to 
completely avoid all theological theses 
But the more I read it and the 
more I work with adults, the more em- 
phatic it becomes for me to re-examine 
my basic beliefs about God, man, men, 
good, and evil, and to help those I con- 
tact to begin thinking “deep.” ApvuLt 
LEADERSHIP needs to come to such a 
maturity: to discover real ways to change 
and strengthen and unite adults, singu- 
larly or in groups. To “change” people 
undoubtedly assumes some _ direction, 
someone's goals, and it seems important 
to me—and I would assume likewise to 
others doing such work—to ask: Which 

way? Whose goals? Why? 
MRS. SHERMAN McCORD 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


I was very pleased to see the article 
in the April issue of ApuLtT LreapeRsHIP 
entitled, “Kept Men.” It seems to me 
that this is one of the most important 
articles I have seen in the journal. 

Dr. Eby answers the charge so often 
made that group dynamics is simply a 
method of manipulation. Actually, this 
charge is not always unfounded and for 
this reason I think it important to keep 
constantly before your audience the fact 
that being a “good group me mber,” i.e 
a conformist, is not always desirable. 


HULDA GROBMAN 
University of Florida 
Gainest ill 


I have read with intense interest the 
fine special edition of Apu-T LEADERSHIP, 
“The Adult Educator and the World 
Communist.” Here, in compact form, is 
a wealth of suggestion for an extensive, 
continuous program for adults in any 
community in America; it also suggests 
critical emphasis for both the elk mentary 
and secondary curriculum. 

I am teaching extension classes for the 
University of Virginia in and around 
Roanoke. 

MILES E. CARY 
Lecturer in Education 
University of Virginia 

I am not often moved to write to a 
magazine to give my reactions to a 
specific article. However, the June issue 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP is one of 
those rare exceptions. “The Adult Educa- 
tor and the World Communist” by Mrs. 
Overstreet is, in my estimation, the 
best statement I have read on the Com- 
munist threat to our free society. 

My personal copy of this issue has 
been misplaced. I am writing for another 
to replace it. 

HOWARD DUNPHY 
State Department of Public Health 
Berkeley, California 
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Come and Help Chart Adult Education’ Future Course 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE—NOVEMBER 13-15—U. S. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO. 


For those who may not have 
seen the conference program in 
previous issues of ApuLT LEADER- 
SHIP, we are giving an outline of 
the entire three day session, which 
follows the meeting of NAPSAE. 

The Seventh Annual Conference 
of the AEA will be called to order 
by the president, Elbert W. Burr, 
at 7:30 P.M., on November 13. Del- 
egates will be welcomed by the 
conference chairman, Paul H. 
Sheats. A panel of speakers will 
give “An Overview of American 
Society Today” and the program 
will be followed by the President's 
reception at 9 P.M. 

For the morning session, Novem- 
ber 14, the topic will be “Implica- 
tions for Adult Education and 
Adult Educators of Social Trends.” 
with Edward Stainbrook, M.D. 
Ph.D., as the speaker. 

Highlight of the Thursday after- 
noon session will be an address 
by Dr. Howard E. Wilson on “The 
Unique Role of Adult Education 
in our Society.” 

The delegate Assembly of the 
AEA will hold a meeting from 
4:30 to 7 P.M. Thursday. The re- 
mainder of the evening has been 
designated as Fun Night, with 
numerous activities scheduled. 

\ symposium, “How Adult Edu- 
cators Can Fulfill Their Unique 
Role in Society,” is scheduled for 
Friday morning, November 15. 
Cyril ‘O. Houle will serve as chair- 
man, and taking part will be Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, P. V. Kepner of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and R. 
J. Pulling of the New York State 
Education Department. 

Conference work groups will 
meet at 10:30 A.M. to frame rec- 
ommendations based on the con- 
clusions of the symposium. 

During Friday afternoon AEA 
sections, committees, and special 
interest groups will hold meetings. 
Another meeting of the AEA De sle- 
gate Assembly is slated for 4 to 6 
P.M., to be followed by the annual 
banquet. Program features will be 


a report on AEA in 1957 by Presi- 
dent Burr and the Inaugural Ad- 
dress by the new president, Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson. The AEA Dele- 
gate Assembly will convene again 
on Saturday for a final meeting. 


Special Interest Meetings 


About a dozen meetings of AEA 
sections and other special interest 
groups have been scheduled for 
the afternoon of Friday, November 
15. Look in the final conference 
program for other meetings not 
vet scheduled. 

Groups already slated tor meet- 


ings to discuss future developments 
in their respective fields and other 
timely problems include: 
Rural Adult Education 
Adult Education in the Liberal 
Arts 
Education for the Aging 
Family Life Education 
Conference Policy 
Social Philosophy and Direction- 
Finding 
Professors of Adult Education 
International Affairs Education 
Consumer Education for Adults 
Membership Services and Field 
Development. 


HOMEWORK FOR THE AEA CONFERENCE 


By Paul H. Sheats, Conference Chairman 


| AEA member must be 
aware by now that the theme of 
the 1957 conference at San Diego, 
California, November 13-15, is 
“Charting the Course of Adult Edu- 
cation in America’s Future.” 

This is an hemispheric, if not 
global, topic, and in formulating 
it the Conference Committee took 
a calculated risk that delegates and 
program participants could achieve 
a stratospheric view without com- 
pletely losing contact with terra 
firma. Or to put it another way, we 
on the Committee believe that at 
this particular juncture in the affairs 
of the AEA it is important for the 
membership to take a broad view 
of the role and responsibilities of 
adult education agencies and their 
leaders in American society and 
that this can be done without 
ignoring the realities of day-to-day 
program planning, leade rship train- 
ing, and agency financing. 

Any doubts as to the timeliness 
of this theme should have been dis- 
pelled by the July, 1957, report of 
the President's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. 
The recommendation that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfare organize and call a con- 
ference of national leaders on “how 
best to go about solving the prob- 


lems of adult education” should 
suggest to all of us the crucial im- 
portance of the San Diego meeting. 

We who are already active in the 
field of adult education most cer- 
tainly should clarify our own think- 
ing on the problems raised by the 
President’s Committee before going 
into a re presenti itive national meet- 
ing of the type the Committee pro- 
poses. The 1957 conference program 
provides an opportunity for such 
direction-finding and the Confer- 
ence Committee solicits your in- 
formed and serious participation. 

To facilitate advance prepara- 
tions for the conference I have had 
the AEA’s Executive Director, Mal- 
colm Knowles, do a background 
paper which would sketch in broad 
outline the historical setting, cur- 
rent status, and future prospects of 
the adult education movement in 
the U.S.A. Our Executive Director 
has done this assignment in a most 
statesmanlike fashion and thereby 
has rendered each of us a most 
valuable service. If program par- 
ticipants and delegates will study 
this document—which appeared in 
the October issue—in advance of 
the San Diego meeting, | am sure 
that our limited time together in 
the conference sessions will be put 
to more productive use. 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Student activity programs need to place 
more emphasis on developing leadership 


M ARK is one of our recent grad- 
uates who will be a very responsi- 
ble citizen with more than the 
average concer for the accepting 
of his responsibility for leadership 
in his community. I think he also 
is going to be a good working 
aor of his high pee faculty 
group. 


He will not be able to be 
classified as Whyte’s calculating 
“organization man,” nor will he 
have the drive and social ambition 
of Powell's Philadelphian, and it is 
doubtful that he will ever possess 
the sophistication of Wilson’s man 
who wears gray flannels. His bril- 
liance in his subject-matter field 
will help him professionally because 
of his additional skill in human 
relations and his deep adherence to 
the democratic process. 

As the college community looks 
at Mark, they see what is thought 
of as the educated man. They think 
they did a first-rate job with the 
Mark ae came to them four years 
ago. However, the ever-present 
question is evident: did this four- 
year-college experience he ‘Ip to 
make Mark the promising man he 
is today? It can be assumed that 
the college sees as its objective and 
responsibility the graduating of 
many hundreds like Mark. 


GORDON J. KLOPF, dean of students, 
State University of New York, College 
for Teachers, believes that student ac- 
tivity programs offer a tremendous op- 
portunity for leadership education and 
citizenship training. 
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It is the rare college catalogue 
that omits from its objectives a 
statement that the institution trains 
young people for democratic citi- 
zenship and leadership. Colleges 
do see as a responsibility the prep- 
aration of men who have the char- 
acteristics of Mark. 


Expected Goals 


As one looks further through the 
courses and programs listed in the 
college catalogue he finds that the 
teaching and administrative staff 
believe that these expected goals 
concerning an unde rstanding of 
democracy and its process are to be 
achieved chiefly from formal courses 
in history and the social sciences. 
If one looks still further through 
the catalogue to the section on stu- 
dent personnel services and student 
activities, it can also be noted that 
the personnel staff members hope 
that students will acquire demo- 
cratic group skills through partici- 
pation in activities, and through 
becoming active citizens in the 
campus community. 

It has been my observation that 
little is being done in American 
higher educstion to actually train 
students for democratic leadership 
and citizenship through a_ well- 
developed approach to this objec- 
tive. Institutions merely assume 
that they are educating for leader- 
ship; little research has been made 
to find out what is really being ac- 
complished. 

During the past year the Hazen 
Foundation issued a report of the 
study made by Professor Philip 


By GORDON J. KLOPF 


Jacob of the University of pap 
sylvania of all of the research i 
the area of value education “a 
American colleges. In the report he 
has compiled data from most of 
the studies which deal with the 
value outcomes of social science and 
general education courses. The sur- 
vey is very comprehensive and is 
supposed to reflect the values held 
by 70 to 80 per cent of American 
college students. 


Student Values Surveyed 


Professor Jacob has found that 
on the whole the values held by 
American students are not what 
most educators have hoped would 
be the outcome of four years of 
college. He found them to be 
gloriously contented, self-centered, 
tolerant of diversity, and tradition- 
ally moral and virtuous but not in- 
clined to censor those who aren't. 

American students express a need 
for a religion, but not one that 
helps them govern important deci- 
sions in life. They are also dutifully 
responsive tow ards government, yet 
politically irresponsible, and predi- 
cating another war, yet not inter- 
ested in doing anything to prevent 
it. 

When an institution has had an 
impact on a student's values, it has 
not come from formal courses or 
academic curricula. The faculty 
members as individuals, and special 
characteristics of the life in the col- 
lege community itself, are among 
the chief factors which Jacob sees 
as changing student values. 


Since I am a personnel worker 
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with experience and interest in pro- 
grams of leadership education that 
have been used in personnel pro- 


grams, I see a tremendous opportu- 
nity for leadership education in the 
student activity programs as well 
as the college administration and 
policy development programs of 
the American college. This article 
will look at these aspects of college 
life for the potential they have for 
training in leadership. 


Student Leader Conference 


One of the first major advances 
made by a college or other agency 
was a conference initiated by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the National Student 
Association in Illinois in 1947. Un- 
der the direction of Arthur Shedlin, 
a student of Carl Rogers at the 
University of Chicago, a leadership 
and human relations conference 
was planned and conducted at 
Lake Forest College in the summer 
of 1947 for a group of 75 student 
leaders from midwestern colleges 
and universities. 

The objectives of this rather his- 
torical student conference are 
worthy of being stated. The con- 
ference was designed to help the 
student: 

1. To gain an understanding of 
the needs and purposes of the 
members of a group; 

2. To recognize the value and 
strength of relying upon the ca- 
pacity and purpose of each individ- 
ual in the group; 

3. To be able to create and com- 
municate a consistent atmosphere 
of permissiveness and understand- 
Ing; 

4. To realize the productive 
power of responding to the attitu- 
dinal as well as ideational output 
of the group members; 

5. To foster the growth of group 
unity which will promote coopera- 
tion, understanding, and mutual 
acceptance; ; 

6. To encourage the group to 
observe and evaluate itself as it 
tunctions. 

A similar conference was con- 
ducted for two more summers, but 
because the sponsoring organiza- 
tion did not see leadership educa- 
tion as one of its functions the 
workshop project with this struc- 


ture and purpose was dropped. 
The University of Wisconsin at- 
tempted to continue a similar pro- 
gram on its campus and to develop 
one for colleges in the entire state. 
Because of the interest and role of 
the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews in the original 
planning and sponsorship, these 
later conferences placed a heavier 
emphasis on the development of 
inter-group understandings than on 
leadership training. 


Leadership Materials 


The National Student Association 
staff was greatly stimulated to do 
some thing in the area of leade rship 
education after the first Lake Forest 
Conference. During the years that 
followed, the Association has de- 
veloped materials and pamphlets 
with programs of leadership and 
leadership training. The first of 
these materials, “Student Leader- 
ship and Government in Higher 
Education,” has been published in 
three editions and has sold thou- 
sands of copies. Additional book- 
lets and articles in great quantity 
have been distributed by the Asso- 
ciation to its members. 


The annual national Congress of 
the Association has had _ sessions 
and subcommissions on leadership 
training programs almost every 
year since 1947. These allow stu- 
dents with particularly successful 
programs to describe them to other 
students and also allow students to 
exchange ideas and_ information. 
The Congress has also included 
leadership workshops in its struc- 
ture. Usually these study student 
government programming, prob- 
lems and techniques, and do not 
teach skills in democratic process 
and human relations. 


To Develop Responsibility 


Members of the national staff of 
the Association participate as 
speakers and consultants at many 
regional and campus leade rship 
conferences. They serve chiefly as 
speakers of an inspirational nature, 
and usually deal with the topic of 
the responsibility the student has 
in the world today, or the impor- 
tance of using the campus as a 
medium of training for leadership. 
Only a few oi the N. S. A. staff 


members have had training in 
leadership, and hence their con- 
sultations meet only a partial need 
of the program. One of the annual 
Congresses strongly recommended 
securing funds to doa study of the 
best means of training for leader- 
ship, but by the time the project 
was launched it became a sociologi- 
cal research project dealing with 
the American student leader. 

The N. S. A. Congress itself, as 
well as many other student conven- 
tions and conferences, are leader- 
ship education experiences for 
those students attending. Little ef- 
fort, however, is given to the role 
of helping the todenk to become 
aware of the process he is experi- 
encing at the conference. Almost 
no emphasis is given at the confer- 
ences to planning follow-up or re- 
inforcement activities to insure 
significant attitude and behavior 
change. 


Little Emphasis on 
Leadership Skills 

In preparing this article | made 
an informal national survey through 
a questionnaire letter to various 
institutions which, from my knowl- 
edge of their program, might be 
doing something ps articularty 
dynamic and creative in le -adership 
training. The replies were very dis- 
couraging in terms of programs 
giving a Teal emphasis to the con- 
cepts, functions, and skills of lead- 
ership. Many campuses have some 
type of student conference, deal- 
ing in most instances with problems 
of the particular campus commu- 
nity. Some of these are even presi- 
dential invitational workshops, such 
as those developed by Milton 
Eisenhower at Kansas State Col- 
lege and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

The usual student conference has 
campus problem sessions, student 
activity program orientation, and 
meetings dealing with parlia- 
mentary law, techni ques for con- 
ducting club meetings and le -ading 
discussion. The degree t to which 
these get beyond the dimension of 
immediate student and campus 
problems depends in many_ in- 
stances on the faculty and consulta- 
tive leadership involved, and what 
off-campus conference experiences 
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the student planning group had 
had. 

I have attended many campus 
workshops and found, for example, 
at one of the nation’s outstanding 
universities, that one of the major 
concerns of a student conference 
was the time and manner of serving 
beverages at social functions. A 
famous liberal arts college had 
conference which spent the whole 
week end on the problem of pub- 
licity for dances and the sorority 
and fraternity rushing calendar. 
These are legitimate concerns of 
students but certainly they could 
be dealt with in part at sessions 
other than the annual student 
leadership conference. Dealing with 
immediate student issues is impor- 
tant if they are seen in relationship 
to a broad principle or topic. 


Variety of Courses 


Some. institutions have formal 
courses in group discussion and 
parliamentary law sponsored by 
the speech or English dep: artments. 
One also finds courses for social 
group workers, while those given 
by the sociology, psychology, and 
education de pe artments often give 
emphasis to leadership and group 
processes. 

Although these courses are chiefly 
in the professional major areas, the 
student interested in gaining skills 
and insights for his role as a 

campus leader may frequently be 
permitted, and even encouraged, to 
take the course. Some institutions 
give credit courses and seminars 
for students in leadership positions. 

Programs on campuses such as 
the University of Denver, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the State 
University of New York College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado involve staff 
members who are social scientists 
or personnel workers with training 
in group development and have 
student workshops with greater 
perspective, with an emphasis on 
principles as well as immediate 
campus issues, and show a concern 
for leadership processes. 

Since World War II the one most 
comprehensive and complete pro- 
gram in an institution of higher 
education was developed under 
the direction of Jack Gibb at the 
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University of Colorado for a seven 
vear period from 1949 to 1956. Dr. 
Gibb’s program was started by the 
three groups, the group process 
laboratory at the University, a stu- 
dent leade ‘rship commission from 
the student government, and a 
committee appointed by the Dean 
of Students. In summarizing his 
program, Dr. Gibb sees nine criteria 
which give a basis for evaluating a 
campus leadership development 
program. 


Evaluating Leadership 
Program 


His program had what he calls 
multiple offense. It consisted of a 
class in group dynamics held each 
year, and week end_ leadership 
training workshops with the tech- 
nical training directed by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the group process 
laboratory. Many other conferences 
and small groups sessions were 
held with students involved in the 
training program. Because of the 
difficulty of changing behavior 
patterns, Jack Gibb ‘tenly believes 
that there must be some actual op- 
portunity for practice and observa- 
tion; this requisite was met at 
Colorado by having a highly ex- 
perience-centered training pro- 
gram. 

Student planning and control 
through the student government in 
all stages of the program was an- 
other "Factor which helped the 

Colorado program to bea meaning- 
ful one to the college community. 
Support from the student personnel 
services program was given to the 
program. Dr. Gibb’s program did 
not always have the support of the 
faculty and the administrative staff, 
but he feels such backing is most 
necessary for the acceptance and 
success of a program. One of the 
basic functions of the administra- 
tion, Dr. Gibb believes, is to pro- 
vide an administrative model of 
democratic action for the students. 


Training for Trainers 

Another criteria indicated as im- 
portant is a training program for 
the trainers. He is convinced that 
capable people, faculty or students, 
must be in the training situation. 
He also sees these training oppor- 
tunities as norm-centered and in- 


volving continuous research and 
feedback. Both Jack Gibb and his 
wife Loraine, who has worked 
closely with him, believe there 
have been changes in student be- 
havior as a result of the training. 
They have some practical evidence 
to validate this. They state that 40 
to 90 hours of continuous experi- 
ence and skill practice are neces- 
sary to accomplish behavior growth. 
They also saw better group proc- 
esses being used on the campus, 
improved ode faculty relations, 
better reporting from graduates of 
successful use of some ‘of the prob- 
lem-solving methods in their post- 
college life and work. 

The University of Colorado pro- 
gram was fortun: ite in many ways. 
It had excellent support from the 
Dean of Students and student gov- 
ernment, with an extremely capable 
and interested specialist in group 
development on the campus. Most 
institutions that really want to see 
growth in behavior of students 
through changes in attitudes and 
feelings cannot have the same set- 
up, and need to think through real- 
istic programs which can be 
provided with the limited skill and 
money available. 


Basic Requirements 

I have worked on several cam- 
puses that did not have the setting 
of the Colorado program, but did 
do some simple yet somewhat effec- 
tive leadership training. To develop 
a program that has real significance 
there are several basic require- 
ments. First, someone on the per- 
sonnel staff must be committed to 
the concept that leaders can be 
developed and are not all born, and 
that time and energy can be spent 
to provide the be st program pos- 
sible for the students. The person- 
nel staff person is actually more 
a in this role than the 
faculty member or consultant, for 
it is the personnel staff member 
who provides the continuity to the 
program as a part of his job re- 
sponsibility, and not as a_ side 
activity to teaching and research. 
Jack Gibb has left C olorado, and 
he states that he has real concern 
as to whether or not the program 
will be continued. 


Continued on inside back cover 
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An Open Letter 


From Homer Kempfer, Chairman, AEA Liaison Committee—To Devereaux C. Josephs, Chairman 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE on EDUCATION BEYOND the HIGH SCHOOL 


( Vx BEHALF of the Adult Edu- 
catiou Association, Committee 
charged with working with the 
President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, | 
wish to ‘respond to your invitation 
to comment on the Second Report. 

We very much appreciate the 
consideration given to adult edu- 
cation in the Re port. Any thought- 
ful deliberation which can provide 
the basis for wider discussion is 
well worth while. 


We understand why the Report 
dealt very largely with the prob- 
lems of higher education. We ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the Com- 
mittee in getting hold of adequate 
statistics and other current and fac- 
tual data. A flourishing and rapidly 
expanding social movement ex- 
pressed in the activities of hun- 
dreds of organizations and agencies 
inherently is more difficult to pin 
down than is an institutionalized 
field such as higher education. In- 
deed, “adult education presents a 
set of problems considerably dif- 
ferent from those of ‘regular’ col- 
lege education.” Primarily for these 
reasons we feel that your Commit- 
tee was able to think more pro- 
ductively about higher education 
than about adult education. 

Because of these facts we were 
happy to see three recommen- 
dations in the Report which we 
strongly urge you to highlight fur- 
ther in any final report to the Pres- 
ident. 

1. The need for Secretary Fol- 
som “to call a working conference 
or series of conferences for the 
purpose ot considering and propos- 
ing how best to go about solving 
the problems of adult education” 
is both important and urgent. (p. 
73) The rapid growth of adult 
education since World War IIL has 
emerged from the felt needs of 
people. The lack of widely-under- 
stood definitions, the dearth of up- 


to-date information, and the un- 
clear relationships both with other 
types of education and its own 
parts point up the need for top- 
level study. If the Federal govern- 
ment does not take the lend. adult 
education will very likely continue 
to show opportunistic growth, sig- 
nificant unmet needs, confusion, 
duplication, and a general waste of 
energies. 

I would suggest that the idea of 
a top-level study be established on 
a continuing basis, possibly with a 
national commission meeting pe- 
riodically. Inasmuch as the Fed- 
eral Office of Education is very 
largely oriented to the established 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
education systems, and adult edv- 
cation breaks far beyond those in- 
stitutional patterns, the Federal Of- 
fice undoubtedly would welcome 
such advisory assistance. 

Such a national commission could 
very well be assigned additional re- 
sponsibility for studying the needs 
for adult education as they arise 
out of the socio-economic trends 
and changing manpower require- 
ments. The recent phenomenal 
growth of education within busi- 
ness and industrial corporations 
illustrates one of the needs. Ade- 
quate staff and consultation services 
would be needed. 

Many students of education feel 
that the adult education movement 
is the most significant educational 
development since the advent of 
free public schools—if not of all 
time. Surely in its adolescent years, 
it needs the best guidance possible 
to assure its sound development. 


2. There has been a crying need 


to strengthen greatly the fact-find- 
ing and re porting services of the 
Office of Education. (p. 108) Until 
very recently almost no data about 
general adult education have been 
collected on a recurring basis, and 
often those collected have not been 


reported promptly. Likewise, we 
hope you highlight mo need for 
more technical pe professional 
staft services in the Office of Educa- 
tion to assist states, communities, 
and organizations in planning their 
adult education programs. 


3. Thirdly, we hope you will 
highlight the need for finding new 
me ethods of evaluating and recog- 
nizing education provided by a di- 
versity of adult education programs 
not directly associated with the tra- 
ditional institutions of education. 
(p. 68) New tools and techniques 
of learning have been developed 
in adult education which often do 
not lend themselves to conventional 
molds. Many agencies serving di- 
verse segments of our population 
are active in the adult education 
field. It would be an unnecessary 
and unfortunate restriction if only 
one pattern, namely attendance at 
college, became the only respecta- 
ble and recognized way to an edu- 
cation. 


I think I can speak for the Adult 
Education Association in expressing 
its gratitude for the many hours and 
days your Committee devoted to 
adult education. However, inas- 
much as adequate data for full 
understanding of the field were 
lacking, we feel strongly that re- 
sponsible research, study, and dis- 
cussion must continue. The adult 
education part of the Committee's 
beyond-the-high-school assignment 
is still largely unfinished. The Fed- 
eral government has a_responsi- 
bility for continuing its leadership. 


We understand that Secretary 
Folsom has appointed a depart- 
mental committee to study the im- 
plications of the Second Report 
and to prepare plans for imple- 
menting it. We hope your final re- 
port can stimulate the President to 
support whatever plans may be de- 
veloped for further le gislation and 
policy. 
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THE CLIMATE OF CURIOSITY IN AMERICA 


BY JAMES HARRISON 


4 ee summer a group of distin- 
guished Americans drafted a report 
that is potentially important for all 
of us who are engaged in adult 
education. Like the new Russian 
“moon,” the Sputnik, this report 
stimulates the imagination. 

It gives us a new measure of how 
far we have come, and it provides 
an occasion to reappraise what we 
are now doing. In addition, it chal- 
lenges us to plan more carefully in 
order to take full advant: ige of the 
broader horizons it opens up. 

Resembling the Sputnik in still 
another way, this report was pre- 
pared by people “in another part 
of the forest.” They were not pri- 
marily adult educators. 

Two years ago President Eisen- 
hower had asked 35 distinguished 
leaders of business, industry, labor, 
journalism, and higher education 
to study the problems of education 
beyond the high school. A few of 
these men and women, including 
former AEA president, Paul L. 
Essert, are actively engaged in 
adult education, but most are not. 
The chairman of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School is Devereux C. 
Josephs, Chairman of the Board of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The vice-chairman is David 
D. Henry, President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


JAMES HARRISON makes some per- 
tinent comments about the Second Re- 
port of the President's Committee for 
Education Beyond the High School 
and suggests that all adult “educators 
study the Re port. Mr. Harrison is as- 
sistant director, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State University. 
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A Commentary on the Second Report of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School 


A committee of distinguished Americans is about to report to President 
Eisenhower on the status of education beyond the high school. Their 
report includes a brief appraisal of adult education today, and a recom- 
mendation that we adult educators begin to do more concerted planning 


and research. They challenge us to develop a “climate of curiosity” that 
will lead to increasingly effective programs of continuing education. This 
article summarizes the comments of the President’s Committee upon adult 
education and points out some of their implications. 


Their SecoND ReEPoRT TO THE 
PRESIDENT was released in July, 
1957, as a trial balloon. Their final 
report is now being prepared on the 
basis of the comments and criti- 
cisms made by readers of the Sec- 
ond Report. Apparently their final 
appraisal of, and recommendations 
for, adult education will be sub- 
stantially the same as those given 
in their Second Report. These re- 
marks and recommendations can be 
of great significance for those of 
us in adult cdecaiion, both because 
of the prestige of the Committee 
and because of the wisdom of their 
conclusions. 

Despite the importance of this 
report, however, we adult educa- 
tors cannot expect to profit fully 
from it unless we follow it up 
actively. This is because the Com- 
mittee devoted only a small part 
of its report to adult education. 
As a result the newspaper stories 
on the report have tended to con- 
centrate on the main story, which 
is the Committee's analysis of the 
problems facing higher education. 

Since the problems of higher 
education are clearly numerous and 
pressing, and since the Committee 
gave its major attention to these, 
it is unlikely that anything will 


come of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations for adult education un- 
less we adult educators take an 
interest in it. This is a report worthy 
of careful study. Although it de- 
votes less than a dozen pages to 
adult education, it has some im- 
portant things to say to us. 

Of course, reports of Presidential 
Committees seldom compete with 
science fiction for thrills, but there 
is a genuine note of excitement in 
this report. The Committee made 
some surprising discoveries. In fact, 
they discovered a new America. 
They re port that it is partially in- 
habited, but that it has never been 
adequately explored. They do not 
actually say that there is gold there, 
but they suggest that it promises 
untold wealth ee happiness. Their 
first sentence sets the tone: 

“Revolutionary changes are occur- 
ring in American education of which 
even yet we are only dimly aware . . .” 

They go on to sketch some of 
these changes: 

“Without realizing it we have be- 
come a ‘society of students’. . . . No 
longer is there a single ‘American edu- 


‘cational system’. Four major educa- 


tional complexes have evolved — our 
traditional system of schools and col- 
leges, an elaborate educational program 
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under the military, a mushrooming 
system of education operated by private 
business for its own employees, and a 
great variety of programs of continuing 
education under the broad title of 
‘adult education’.” 

Apparently the Committee mem- 
bers had not at first realized all 
of the ramifications of their assign- 
ment. When they began to examine 
their task, they discovered that the 
phrase “educ: ation be yond the high 
school” can be taken two ways. In 
one sense it means the study of 
subjects that are more complex and 
elaborate than those usually of- 
fered in high school. In another 
sense it means the learning activi- 
ties of people who are beyond the 
usual high school age. In other 
words, the Committee's assignment 
included both what is usually 
called higher education and what 
is often called adult education. 

It is not clear whether the Presi- 
dent originally intended to give 
such a broad assignment to the 
Committee. Whatever he intended, 
however, the Committee soon dis- 
covered that it had too much 
ground to cover, so it devoted most 
ot its attention to problems of 
higher education. Still it did take 
the time to make a brief analysis 
of the current status of adult edu- 
cation and to recommend two lines 
of action. Those of us who are 
concerned with adult education 
can well afford to study their re- 
marks carefully. 

Their first comment was on the 
growth of adult education pro- 
grams: 

“Adult education is coming of age 
in America . . . . the dimensions of 
continuing education for adults are 
enormous and are growing daily.” 
They supported these assertions by 
pointing out that one out of every 
three adults in the United States 
is engaged in some kind of con- 
tinuing education during any single 
year, and that nearly three million 
people are contributing some or all 
of their time to operating these pro- 
grams, 

The second feature of adult edu- 
cation that impressed the Commit- 
tee was the varie ty of the agencies 
that offer programs of adult “educa- 
tion and the variety of motives that 
lead adults to seek these programs. 


The Committee repe vatedly called 
attention to the serious lack of in- 
formation about adult education 
generally. They said categorically 
that the true proportions ‘aad po- 
tentials of the movement are un- 
known. This brought them to one 
of their basic conclusions: 

“It is important that attempts be 
made to appraise the whole develop- 
ment of adult education in terms of 
what it is trying to do and how well it 
is succeeding . . .” 

Those of us who have worked 
at adult education for some time 
tend to get used to the confusion 
and freedom from facts that are 
our typical working conditions. We 
may resent it when someone asks 
us what we are trying to do and 
how much success are we having 
at it. The questions sound a bit 
naive and yet annoying. 

Somehow the Committee's re- 
peated requests for direction and 
for facts reminded me of an exper- 
ience I had this summer. My wife 
and I had driven out to Boston, 
and we were starting back toward 
Michigan along the "Masancluis tts 
Turnpike. W hen we reached the 
eastern border of New York State, 
we found that the New York Thru- 
way had not yet been completed 

east of the Hudson river, so we 
had to make do with ordinary 
roads. | improvised a special route 
of my own for the occasion, and 
thought I was doing quite well 
until my wife suggested that we 
were going in exactly the wrong 
direction. Of course, I pointed out 
to her that even if that were the 
case, we were making mighty good 
time. 

Unfortunately, I finally had to 
stop and turn around, because | 
soon realized that the turnpike au- 
thorities had somehow detoured 
me off onto the wrong road. After 
some discussion, my wife finally 
agreed that we would not have 
had any difficulty if only the New 
York Thruw ay had been completed. 
It became painfully clear to me, 
however, that it pays to devote 
some time to figuring out where 
you are going wien you do not 
have a superhighw ay. 

The President’s Committee seems 
to be suggesting that we have no 
superhighways as yet to carry any- 


one along lifelong educational 
routes. We have a few trails and 
a few stretches of paved road. 
Traveling the full route today 
though is like trying to drive an 
automobile across the United States 
before World War I. Some of the 
educational trails have not even 
yet been crossed on horseback. Be- 
fore adult education can approach 
its full potential, we must have 
at least a few highways completed. 
We cannot get to that, however, 
until we have more drivers on the 
roads who are interested in mak- 
ing the full trip. The President's 
Committee put it this way: 

“The key problem is not so much to 
provide opportunities . . . as to show 
the adult how he himself can pursue 
opportunities .. . . The success of most 
adult education programs depends en- 
tirely upon the climate of curiosity in 
the individual and in the community.” 


A Climate of Curiosity 


Here is the fundamental prob- 
lem that the Committee poses for 
us. How can we develop a climate 
of curiosity that will start men and 
women on trails of lifelong learn- 
ing? The other side of the problem 
is obvious. How can we find and 
improve the best trails? 

The committee suggested one 
way to start in its main recom- 
mendation on adult education: 

“The Committee strongly recom- 
mends . . . as a very important next 
step in this field . . . that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or- 
ganize and call a working conference 
or series of conferences for the purpose 
of considering and proposing how best 
to go about solving the problems of 
adult education.” 


The Committee also recommended 
that a separate study should be 
made of adult education in indus- 
try. 

The gist of all their recommenda- 
tions and comments is this. If an 
old friend of ours were to para- 
phrase the Committee’s message, 
he might say to us, “You have done 
an amazing job of getting large 
numbers of adults involved in a 
variety of programs, but you are in 
danger of underestimating the po- 
tential of your work. Your main 
job is to develop a climate of curi- 
Continued on page 138 
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UNESCO AND WORLD WIDE 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The status of adult education and two 
major recommendations of the Parts 


meeting are described 


Since 1952 the AEA has been 
on record in favor of an interna- 
tional organization for the promo- 
tion of cooperation and the inter- 
change of ideas in the field of adult 
education. The United States has 
been represented at each of the 
nine sessions of UNESCO's Con- 
sultative Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation, which was established on 
the recommendation of the 1949 
International Conference on Adult 
Education at Elsinore, Denmark. 
In 1953 Abbott Kaplan con- 
ducted and reported upon a survey 
of the views of 24 leading foreign 
adult educators concerning the 
need for and possible functions of 
an international adult education 
body.' From time to time, the 
journals of the AEA have carried 
reports on adult education move- 
ments in other countries? and _ is 
currently one of the non-govern- 
mental organizations represented 
on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


Current Status 


What, then, is the current status 
of UNESCO’s work in adult edu- 
cation and the probabilities for the 
future? The following impressions 
are based upon the discussions at 
the ninth meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Committee. 


*Adult Education, Vol. 3, No. 6; Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

*Adult Education, Vol. 5; No. 1; Au- 
tumn, 1954. 


november, 1957 


Budgetary provision for the adult 
education section in UNESCO's 
Department of Education is quite 
inadequate and prospects for the 
1959-60 biennium are not very en- 
couraging. The staff of the section 
consists of three professional people 
who have responsibility for serv- 
ing member states and non-govern- 
mental organizations in the plan- 
ning of adult education confer- 
ences and seminars and in provid- 
ing technical assistance on special 
projects. 

In addition, this small staff must 
maintain cooperative relationships 
with other specialized agencies in 
the United Nations system, notably 
ILO, FAO, and WHO, all of which 
operate extensive programs for 
adults. Further, there is a growing 
recognition within all of UNES- 
CO’s operating departments of the 
need for tapping the resources of 
the adult education profession in 
the execution of major projects and 
activities. This has led to more 
and more requests for help from 
the adult education section staff. 


UNESCO Collaboration 


Successful collaboration within 
UNESCO has been demonstrated 
in the arrangement of workers’ 
study tours and exchange pro- 
grams; in seminars on the educa- 
tional role of museums, art edu- 
cation for adults, in the use of 
audio-visual media, and in the 
development of cultural and scien- 


By PAUL H. SHEATS 


tific exhibits. Moreover, it is the 
adult education staff which must 
assist the Publications Division of 
UNESCO in the issuance of Fun- 
damental and Adult Education (a 
quarterly) and special brochures 
from time to time. 

In view of this extensive work 
load the amazing thing is that the 
secretariat of the adult education 
section has been able to do as 
much as it has in coordinating the 
adult education activities of UNES- 
CO and international non-govern- 
mental bodies. 


Program Influences 


National adult education move- 
ments and non-governmental or- 
ganizations with extensive adult 
education programs have been re- 
latively ineffectual so far in in- 
fluencing program decisions with- 
in UNESCO. There are several 
reasons for this state of affairs. 

One reason is that decision-mak- 
ing responsibility on UNESCO's 
program and budget rests with the 
biennial General Conference and 
during interim periods with the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

A second reason is that accred- 


PAUL H. SHEATS, who is serving as 
vice-chairman of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, re- 
ports on the Ninth Session of UNESCO 
held in July in Paris, which he at- 
tended. Dr. Sheats is Director, Uni- 
versity of California Extension. 
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ited international non-governmen- 
tal organizations with consultative 
status to UNESCO now number 
approximately 125 and have con- 
siderable influence on UNESCO’s 
program. But, here again, rela- 
tively few of these are represented 
by adult educators and there is no 
international organization re pre- 
senting national adult education 
movements as such. To illustrate, 
the World Conference of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Professions 
has become an important and in- 
Huential non-governmental body. 


Presumably, the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators should be able to influence 
United States participation in this 
group and insure some attention to 
and concern for the role of adult 
education in all the specialized 
agencies. Similarly, with the Inter- 
national Federation of Library As- 
sociations, University Women, 
Family Organizations, and others. 
But, until adult educators in the 
national constituent bodies of these 
and other international groups 
speak up, policy statements and 
programs at the international level 
will reflect either confusion or ig- 
norance about the resources of 
adult education. 


Participation of Workers 


One notable exception to the 
above generalization should be 
noted. International trade union 
and workers education bodies have 
been active and effective in ex- 
pressing their support for adult 
education ever since the Elsinore 
Conference. Four of the seven in- 
ternational non-govermental _ or- 
ganizations represented on UNES- 
CO’s Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education, during its first 
eight meetings, were trade union 
or workers education associations. 

At the ninth session of the Com- 
mittee, nine of the 17 members 
were from non-governmental 
groups and five of these repre- 
sented workers groups. That this 
kind of interest and participation 
gets results is indicated by the 
fact that the UNESCO program 
for exchange of persons has in its 
adult education aspects been de- 
voted almost exclusively to ex- 
change of workers. Moreover, when 
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funds for this program were threat- 
ened at the last general conference 

New Delhi, these same groups 
were able successfully to defend 
the allotments in the budget. 

Perhaps, the AEA should ask 
our colleagues in workers’ educa- 
tion to conduct a seminar in poli- 
tical action at the international 
level for the enlightenment of lead- 
ers in other parts of the adult edu- 
cation movement. 


Member States Demands 


A third reason for failure to in- 
fluence program decisions is that 
by the very nature of the organiza- 
tion UNESCO's program reflects 
the demands of member states. 
Even after the biennial budget has 
been approved specific activities 
will be scheduled in terms of re- 
quests from member states. The 
United States has provided — 
tively little creative leadership ir 
this respect as compared, for ex- 
ample, with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the United Kingdom, or 
with our neighbors on this con- 
tinent, Canada and Mexico. 


Second World Conference 
Whatever the implications for 
United States participation, the 
Consultative Committee of 17 
members representing 15 countries 
did propose to the Director-Gen- 
eral two major recommendations: 
1. That UNESCO convene in 
1960 a second world conference on 
“Adult Education in a Changing 
World.” Items proposed for con- 
sideration at this conference were: 


A. To assess the work of UNES- 
CO in the field of fundamen- 
tal and adult education dur- 
ing the past 11 years; 

B. To examine ways and means 
of utilizing most effectively 
the resources of the adult 
education movement in the 
achievement of UNESCO's 
objectives particularly in re- 
lation to major projects; 

C. To consider the desirability 
of forming an international 
association for adult educa- 
tion to facilitate international 
cooperation and the inter- 
change of ideas in this field, 
or, alternatively, methods by 
which UNESCO itself can 


become an effective medium 
for these purposes; 

D. To consider steps to facili- 
tate the fullest access to adult 
education by the peoples of 
the world, regardle ss of sex, 
nationality, race, color, or 
creed; and 

E. To consider ways in which 
new techniques and media 
can be used more effectively 
in adult education. 


2. The other recommendation 


was that as an integral part of the 
major project for mutual apprecia- 
tion of cultural values between 
Orient and Occident, there should 
be convened in 1959, in a suitable 
center, a meeting of experts to work 
out long-term plans in the execu- 
tion by which UNESCO, the mem- 
ber states concerned, and the non- 
governmental organizations direct- 
ly engaged in this field of work, 
would later be asked to cooperate. 

The purpose of this meeting of 
experts would be to examine and 
compare methods and programs 
used in adult education in Eastern 
and Western countries. Its second 
purpose would be to study the 
mutual contribution which the cul- 
tural values of the two regions can 
make both to the content and to 
the development of adult educa- 
tion ( pe irticularly with respect to 
the development of civic, social, 
economic and cultural responsibili- 
ties among adult populations ). 

In view of the urgent needs of 
adult education in the economical- 
ly under-developed countries of 
Asia, the Committee believes that 
it would be preferable to organize 
the proposed meeting in one of 
the member states of Asia. 


Two Alternatives 


In the view of the writer, there 
are at least three possibilities as 
regards UNESCO’s future role 
adult education. If the first recom- 
mendation of the Consultative 
Committee is adopted, an interna- 
tional conference in 1960 would 
give adult education leaders from 
member states all over the world 
a chance to assess the record and 
chart the future course. If these 
recommendations are backed by 
the official delegations of member 
Continued on page 134 
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To get a discussion started—and keep it 


going at white-hot beat, try this 


CHAIN REACTION FORUM 


a 

| AKE a group of people of almost 
any size and one subject, prefer- 
ably controversial, which you would 
like to have them think about. 

— Carefully take the subject apart 
and arrange the parts in six logical 
topics. Write out six major ques- 
tions corresponding to these topics, 
and a number of minor or clarify- 
ing questions. 

— Divide the people into six sub- 
groups. If possible, do it painlessly, 
by simply setting up the room with 
six tables, placing chairs neatly 
around them and removing all ex- 
cess chairs. Sometimes a “placard 
may be placed at each table, desig- 
nating topics, with people per- 
mitted to select the topic in which 
they are most interested. 

—» Previous to all this, select a 


panel of three uninhibited persons, 


each of whom knows something 
about the subject. Avoid expert 
speech makers. Look for people 
who are good at give-and-take. Tell 
them a little about this process and 
give each of them a copy of the 
questions, major and minor. Tell 
them that all answers should be 
brief (one-minute or less); no 
speeches. Let’s name our panel 
Tom, Dick, and Harriet. 
JOHN ROHRBOUGH, Training Di- 
rector of the 11th Naval District. at 
San Diego, California, tells us that 
since the beginning of his work as a 
teacher he has been interested in any 
process for getting people to do some- 
thing —and that the Chain Reaction 
Forum idea seemed to help with this 
problem. 
J. WILSON GETSINGER, Supervisor 
of Business Education in the San Diego 
city schools, tried out the forum plan, 
found it use ful, and thought that others 
might also. The result: this article. 


november, 1957 


BY JOHN ROHRBOUGH and J. WILSON GETSINGER 


Sound complicated? It isn't if you 
do it one step at a time and rely 
on the direction sheet. 

It is rather highly structured, but 
it works! It gets particips ition, pro- 
motes thinking, and keeps people 
close to the subject. 


One Step at a Time 


Now assemble all the partic- 
ipants, reduce the formalities of the 
meeting to the minimum, and get 
down to business. 

Have a copy of the questions on 


each topic ready, and hand it to 


one member in each sub- group, in- 
forming the recipient that he (or 
she) is to be the quizzer for the 
group. Tell him also that his group 
is to select its own heckler, and its 
own summarizer, and that the 
group is to be primarily interested 
in that part of the subject indicated 
by the major question. 

Hasten now to explain to all that 
the quizzer will ask questions of 
the panel members; that the heck- 
ler may ask further questions, make 
a statement, agree, talk back, call 
for clarification, or do anything he 
wants to do so long as it is close ly 
related to the topic assigned to the 
sub-group. Add that the sum- 
marizer will be called on for a 50 
to 100-word summary just before 
closing time. Then give them five 


or six minutes (not more, use your 
watch!) to get organized and to 
discuss the questions which they 


will ask. 


Question Please 

Now you are really ready to be- 
gin. Introduce the panel members. 
A good technique is to tell who 
each member is and then ask a 
question or two about his back- 
ground or his interest in the subject. 
Then say to the quizzer of sub- 
group one, “All right, number one, 
what is your question? 

You will probably recognize his 
question as being re ‘lated to the one 
you gave him, but are likely to find 
that he and his group have sharp- 
ened it up and brought it to life. 
As moderator you refer the ques- 
tion to Dick, or to Tom, or to Har- 
riet, depending on which one seems 
to have that special glint in the eye 
which indicates that he has some 
ideas on the subject. But whoever 
gets it first, you refer it to each of 
the three before you move on. 

“Tom, do you agree?” 

“Harriet, would you like to add 
something?” 

“Dick, do I detect signs of dis- 
agreement?” 

“Who would like to take a crack 
at that one?” 


One Down—Five to Go 


lf you venture to voice your own 
ideas, be very sure that your 
thoughts are pertinent, pungent, 
concise, and expressed in tentative 
terms. On the whole you will do 
well to moderate this thing and let 
others express the ideas, 

Having noted the time, decide 
Continued on page 140 
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a 

| HERE are many approaches to 
adult education. Most of them are 
what a college does for a commu- 
nity in a planned formal way. The 
informal re ciprocal process of adult 
education in which the community 
educates the college, as well as the 
other way around has _ received 
little attention. 

The adult education approaches 
that are recognized today have 
been described by John B. Schwert- 
man! as 

l. The basic program concept 
with a curriculum package explic- 
itly for adults. 

2. The elaborate no-credit con- 
cept on a high level. 

3. Community service concept as 
a community college or neighbor- 
hood college. 


1. The community development 
concept in which the college as- 
sists citizen groups in getting ac- 
tion in solving their problems. 

5. The university extension con- 
cept. 

6. The residential concept as 
peoples colleges. 

7. The cognitive theory concept 
or intellectual therapy for adults. 

8. Senior citizens concept for re- 
tired people. 

9. Concept of educational mass 
media. 

10. A liberal arts degree pro- 
gram especially for adults. 

The adult education experience 
we are describing here is based on 
the idea that adult education in a 
college community situation is not 
just something the college does for 


*Some Current Concepts, Adult Lead- 
ership, January 1955, p. 26 
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THE COLLEGE. 


Reciprocal adult education in which 
the community and the college 
participate with benefits to both 


the community in classes that mem- 
bers of the community can attend 
in the day time or special classes 
at night, or ina pé articular program 
by the college for the development 
of the community. Rather we are 
describing the inter - relationships 
between the colle ‘ge and the com- 
munity and the adult education ( in- 
formal) that goes on in this inter- 
relationship. 


College-Community 
Inter-relationships 


The concept we are describing 
is the college-community inter-re- 
lations situation that includes many 
relationships in which the college 
faculty participate as members of 
the community, not as organize rs, 
experts and promoters, but as citi- 
zens, and the citizens of the sur- 
rounding county and towns pé artic- 
ipate ako as citizens and educators 
on a reciprocal educational basis. 
Neither town or gown does any- 
thing for the other, but both do 
things with each other around those 
projects that are of mutual interest 
and concern. 


An analysis of the community re- 
lations and contacts with the im- 
mediate town of Hanover, Indiana, 
the city of Madison, and the county 
of Je ferson, by the college faculty, 
wives and students with the citi- 
zens of the community includes the 
following: 


1. Church activities (including ac- 
tive membership )—church 
school, choir, managing boards, 
men’s council, women’s council, 
church building financial cam- 
paign. 


bo 


wy) 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By WALTER L. STONE 


School—Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation: projects to help  stu- 
dents. 


General Community Activities: 
Town Fire De partment, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Park and Play- 
ground, Community Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, Juvenile 
Delinquent Screening Commit- 
tee, Community Concerts, 
U.S. Air Reserve, Farm Bureau, 
Community Chest, Red Cross, 
Heart Fund, Meetings of Civic 
Clubs at college. 


Student participation in com- 
munity life—washing cars for 
community projects; aiding in 
rehabilitation A.M.E. Church: 
services to needy families by fra- 
ternities and sororities through 
County Welfare De »partment, 
assistance to Youth groups in 
churches, Boy Scouts, Cubs, 
and Boys Club, assistance in 
recreation program at State 
Hospital, deputation teams to 
churches, student teaching in 
schools, student work in eco- 
nomic, social, recreation, wel- 
fare and health agencies and 
organizations. 


College classes: Classes take 
field trips to community agen- 
cies and organizations; individ- 
ual citizens visit and lecture to 
classes; seminars with groups of 


WALTER L. STONE is professor of 
sociology at Hanover College. The 
author of a number of studies in 
recreation, leadership, community wel- 
fare and family relationships, he is 
widely known as a sociologist and a 
social welfare consultant. 
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AND COMMUNITY MATURITY 


citizens on Community dey elop- 
ment. 

This survey of the activities of 
college students and faculty in the 
life of the community immediately 
adjacent to the college and the ac- 
tivities of the citizens of this com- 
munity in the life of the college is 
adult education. It is based on the 
following hypothesis: (1) every 
situation is a learning situation; 
(2) every one in the situation 
learns several things, one of these 
several things are attitudes about 
and toward people; (3) these at- 
titudes are basic factors in com- 
munity living and human develop- 
ment; and (4) public opinion is 
created in informal groups inde- 
pendently organized and based on 
cogeniality.? 


Mutual Appreciation 

If the college is part of the com- 
munity and the community is part 
of the college in a reciprocal edu- 
cational process, there should re- 
sult mutual growth, appreciation 
and understanding. A creative so- 
cial atmosphere and community 
maturity rather than immaturity 
and disintegration should be the 
result of the inter-relationship. A 
basis for evaluating has been de- 
veloped that is not only useful in 
determining the effectiveness of 
the inter-related adult education 
concept but which leads to a con- 
tinuing process of college-commu- 
nity education. 


“Stone, W. L.: 
Groups in 
Community 
1953, p. 126 


“Informal Primary 
Community Organizations” 
Service News, May-June, 


november, 1957 


Factors 


1. Group 


relations 


2. Communication 


Morale 


oe 


4. Leadership 


Social service 


ut 


6. Social groups 
other than 
family 


7. Literacy 


8. Religion 


9. Natural 


resources 


10. Property 
relations 


11. Political 
interest 


12. Work 
13. Recreation 


14. Social 
stability 


Aesthetic 
appreciation 


— 
ut 


How Communities May Be Rated 


Immaturity 


Indifferences 


of population 


Minimum of 


Low 


None, no basis for 


None 


None 


Illiteracy wide- 
spread 


Magic and 
superstition 


Undeveloped 


Squatter or 
tenant 


No awareness 
or activity 


Little interest 
in remunerative; 
people slovenly 
and inefficient 


Little, few 
facilities 


Isolation and 
inactivity 


Little or none 


Maturity 


General alertness 
of population 


Ample and fre- 
quent visits 
between citizens 


High 


Intelligent, 
shared, creative 


Complete and 
adequate 


Efficient, planned, 
enthusiastic 
participation 


High average edu- 
cational level 


Intelligent 
religious 
guidance 


Fully 
developed 


Ownership, 
pride, care 


Awareness, de- 
mand for repre- 
sentation, 
majority votes 


Belief that it’s 
dignified, pur- 
poseful, reward- 
ing, so is ade- 
quately satisfying 
and efficient 


Varied and cre- 
ative living; 

adequate recre- 
ational facilities 


Social stability; 
minimum disease; 
minimum delin- 
quency 


Full; landscap- 
ing, interior 
decorating, etc. 


Disintegration 


Suspicion, fear and 
jealousy 


Malicious 
whispering 


Indifference, no 
civic pride or 
loyalty 


Leaders interest in 
retaining position 
and power 


Inadequate and 
inefficient 


Numerous, conflict- 
ing, and inefficient 


Mixture 


Indifference to 
atheism and 
cynicism 


Confused and 
wasteful exploita- 
tion of 


Unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, 
much poverty 


Boss, rule and 
graft. Lethargic 
attitude 


Regarded as com- 
modity for sale 


Inadequate; 
commercialized 


Little disease, etc. 
Mobile population 


Community plan- 
less, ugly and 
dirty, lack of 
landscaping 
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Communities are immature, ma- 
ture, or disintegrating,*® according 
to certain factors that make up their 
social soil and social atmosphere. 
When college-community inter-re- 
lations make for maturity, we would 
consider the adult education proc- 


ess “good.” The factors to be con- 
sidered are listed in the left hand 
column and the evaluating criteria 
in the next three columns, the 
“good”. or mature community is in 
the center column. 


How do the activities of a col- 
lege-community relationship con- 
tribute to maturity, immaturity and 
disintegration? What areas of 
problems give most concern? What 
makes for misunderstanding be- 
tween college and community? 
What areas of inter-relations seem 
to be most important? (See table. ) 


The college-community activities 
that have helped most in develop- 
ing community maturity to date 


would center around (1) group 
relations, (4) leadership, and (14) 
social stability where maturity 
seems to be emerging. 

The areas of problems that give 
most concern are (6) social groups 
other than family, which are nu- 
merous, conflicting and inefficient, 
but there is a trend towards ma- 
turity (11) political interest where 
there has been a boss rule for vears, 
but a growing awareness of the sit- 
uation, and (13) recreation which 
is inadequate and commercialized, 
(8) religion and indifference to, but 
tending toward maturity. 


Misunderstanding between col- 
lege and community seem to center 
around (2) communication where 


there is some malicious whisper- 
ing, (3) morale where there is 
some indifference. 

The areas of inter-relations that 
appear to be most important in the 


situation are (1) group relations, 


(2) communication, (4) leadership, 


(5) social service, (6) social groups 
other than family and (11) politi- 
cal interest. 

In this college-community inter- 
relations adult education experi- 
ence or concept, the interaction 
process, the sharing process, the 
W. J. Hayes, The Small Community 


Looks Ahead, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1947 


sharing of leadership is the moti- 
vating factor in education. 

Where there is a sharing of col- 
lege and community members on 
mutual concerns, we have adult 
education of a high order, par- 
ticularly when it is a natural spon- 
taneous citizen sense of interest and 
responsibility and not something 
that is a planned uplift program by 
those who know (the college ) for 
those who don’t ee community ). 


Local community planning bodies 
or community interest or study 
groups derive their influence from 
the quality of the studies they make 
and the respect accorded the in- 
tegrity of the members by the com- 
munity as a whole. Such citizen 
groups are unofficial, they do not 
have the power to police or coerce, 
they do not seek governmental 
power or status. The ‘vy are not above 
the government, or subservient to 
it. They are the leaven in the loaf 
of community life that makes for 
maturity. 


Mutual Sharing 


There is no plan for community 
development except that every stu- 
dent and faculty member seeks to 
be a good citizen. They do nothing 
for the community, but live in and 
with all the other members of the 
community for the good of all. It 
is a process of education that is 
mutually enriching, a process in 
which all participate, a process of 
sharing and self-discovery. There 
is no final achievement but always 
an achieving. 

This adult education idea, this 
type of participation has just grown 
without any official college spon- 
sorship or over-all director. It has 
developed as faculty members, 
wives, and students have felt they 
were a part of the community and 
were willing to take part in and 
be responsible citizens in the com- 
munity. 

This concept of adult education 
can be tested for its effectiveness in 
observing the amount of contact of 
college or university in and with 
the community. W hen eve ryone in 
the situation has grown in some 
degree in outlooks and_ insights, 
attitudes and appreciations and 
means of control, there has beep 
education of some kind. 


fos 
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UNESCO and World Wide 
Adult Education 


Continued from page 130 

states and supported non-govern- 
mental organizations, UNESCO 
might vet realize the high hopes 
which those at the Elsinore con- 
ference envisioned and sought to 
implement. 


If this recommendation is re- 
jected two alternatives are left. The 
work of the small secretariat in the 
adult education section can become 
more and more limited to provid- 
ing technical assistance to more 
generously financed operating divi- 
sions of UNESCO. or second. there 
could be an internal reorganiza- 
tion of UNESCO’s work to take ac- 
count of the basic nature of adult 
education as a central feature of 
UNESCO's total program through- 
out the world. 


Thus, instead of a small section 
in the Department of Education, 
the programs in fundamental edu- 
cation, in education for older youth, 
and in education for women, might 
be grouped in an over-all adult 
education division with a core staft 
of professionals and a panel of 
part-time consultants. Such a divi- 
sion would have operating pro- 
grams of its own and its members 
would also serve as consultants to 
other divisions and departments of 
UNESCO when projects or pro- 
gram activities involved the educa- 
tion of adults. 

It is to be hoped that the pro- 
posed international conference will 
be held and that meanwhile, a re- 
view of the role of adult education 
in UNESCO’s total program will be 
undertaken by the Director-Gen- 
eral and the Director of the De- 
partment of Education. Since both 
of the present officials happen to 
be United States citizens, albeit 
international officers, they will cer- 
tainly not be unfamiliar with the 
basic importance of adult educa- 
tion in the total system of lifelong 
learning as it has developed in this 
country. 

In the long view, the extension 
of opportunities for continuing 
learning to all the people of the 
world would seem to be an ap- 
propriate objective by which to set 
UNESCO’s course. 


adult leadership 
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HELPING PEOPLE WORK 
TOGETHER FOR THE COMMUNITY 


By JOHN McDOWELL 


- 
‘| ODAYS communities differ 
from yesterday's; tomorrow's situa- 
tion will undoubtedly be different 
from today’s. 

Industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion are coming to hitherto rural 
areas in many parts of the world. 
The growth of me tropolitan areas 
in the United States represents ad- 
vanced stages of social changes just 
beginning in less develope d coun- 
tries and even in areas of our own 
country. 

It is a time for workers in com- 
munity education, recreation, and 
welfare programs to take a serious 
look at where they are going. 

Without claiming any special 
“newness” for them, I want to dis- 
cuss briefly two directions in which 
our efforts should carry us in the 
years immediately before us. 


Focus on Community 


Our work must focus its atten- 
tion on the community. For settle- 
ments and centers the community 
with which we are concerned is 
the i nbc ge or cluster of 
neighborhoods i 1 which they are 
working. In a sm: nal city or village 
the neighborhoods may constitute 
the whole city or village. 


JOHN McDOWELL is executive di- 
rector of the National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Cen- 
ters. His article developed out of the 
thinking of study groups and com- 
missions at the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Munich last 
year. 


november, 1957 


This statement of future goals 
for social work and community 
development grew out of the 
thinking of study groups and 
commissions at the 1956 Inter- 
national Conference of Social 
Work held in Munich. Arthur D. 
Greenleigh, who submitted this 
article for the ICSW, reports that 
the subject covered was of great 
interest to many of the 2,700 
delegates from 52 countries who 
attended the conference. 


The technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations have 
brought to our attention the im- 
portance of community develop- 
ment. Community ' development has 
been defined as “a movement de- 
signed to promote better living for 
the whole community with the ac- 
tive participation, and on the initia- 
tive of the community.” 

How does the neighborhood set- 
tlement or center fit into this move- 
ment? The settlement or center 
may provide a service designed to 
meet one or more special needs in 
a community, such as health clinics, 
recreation activities, a day nursery. 
But beyond these services, it should 
provide professional guidance and 
stimulation to people in a commu- 
nity to help them organize to meet 
a wide variety of community prob- 
lems and needs. This is not adult 
education in a pure sense. How- 


ever, if one believes that one learns 
by doing, this is adult education in 
the skills of a full citizenship. 


In the United States, we have 
for a number of years been too 
content to see recreation services 
as our major obligation. Recently 
more and more. settlements see 
community organizi ition onane ‘igh- 
borhood or small community basis 
as one of their major contributions. 
We need more and more of this 
emphasis. It is possible that settle- 
ments and centers in other coun- 
tries share this need with us in 
some measure. 


Accent on Service 


An organization which serves a 
community must face certain im- 
plications of that fact. It cannot 
limit its concern to a group, how- 
ever large, of individual members. 
It cannot ignore the needs of a 
neighborhood family facing a tem- 
porary crisis due to fire or illness, 
even ‘though that family may not 
have anyone enrolled as a member 
of the settlement. It cannot ignore 
the harmful effects on neighboring 
families of individuals, families, or 
groups, who wish to have no rela- 
tionship to the settlement. The set- 
tlement must be concerned about 
the total neighborhood. 

It cannot discriminate against 
any of the people in the neighbor- 
hood because of difference in race 
or creed or social condition. If 
geographic proximity makes neigh- 
bors of people in fact, the center's 
task is to see that they act together 
as neighbors in attitude and spirit. 
To develop a sense of belonging 
among all people in all neighbor- 
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hoods, that is our task for the fu- 
ture. 

In appraising the needs of indi- 
viduals, families, and groups, the 
settlement must establish priorities 
in its service program on the basis 
of what it can do, within the limits 
of its resources, that will make the 
greatest improvement in the whole 
neighborhood or community. This 
consideration will guide us as to 
which families or groups should be 
served, which individual needs met. 

The settlement or center exists to 
serve the neighborhood or commu- 
nity. Keeping the center in being 
for its own sake is useless. The 
board of which 
spends most of its time concerned 
with the welfare of the organiza- 
tion and too little time with the 
welfare of the people in the neigh- 
borhood has missed the 


trustees or staff 


reason for 
the existence of the settlement. 

Finally, the community develop- 
ment leaders of today should teach 
us what many of the settlement 
pioneers of earlier years tried to 
teach us, that is: A neighborhood 
up of the 
of its inhabitants. 


or community is made 


whole life 


The Good Neighborhood 


The good must 
have a sound economic base—work 
must be available for its people to 
earn a living. The settlement work- 
er cannot escape this 


neighborhood 


problem in 
neighborhood work by pretending 
it is not his concern. In this respect, 
enlightened industry and enlight- 
ened social work have similar goals. 

The good neighborhood is one 
where people have a real voice in 
their government—local, municipal, 
state or provincial, = national. 
To help people to be ready, to be 
able, and to feel eapanaite to 
carry fully their duties 
—this, too, is our task, along with 
others in adult education, trade 
and other fields. 

The good neighborhood is one 
where the people have access to 
the ministry of religion—where the 
vital 
on the lives of their members. The 
settlement worker must not stand 
in the way, but 
strengthen these 
ous influences. 


as citizens 


unionism, 


churches exercise influences 


must serve to 


moral and religi- 


The good neighborhood is one 


136 


where the people have access to 
the social services they need—fi- 
nancial assistance in times of emer- 
gency or unemployment or chronic 
illness, education, police and _ fire 
protection, facilities and programs 
for recreation, libraries, health serv- 
ices, sanitation and water supply. 
The settlement cannot meet. all 
these needs, but it must help peo- 
ple work together in the commu- 
nity to see that these needs are met 
in the most appropriate way. 


Town Planning 


The good neighborhood is one 
that is well-planned physically. In 
new towns and housing develop- 
ments, social workers may have an 
opportunity to influence this plan- 
ning from the ground up. In older 
neighborhoods of cities, we are not 
so fortunate; but we can work with 
people for the enactment and en- 
health, and 
zoning regulations which protect 
the living conditions of people to 
a considerable extent. Public au- 
thorities require the support of citi- 


forcement of housing, 


zen action to enforce such regula- 
tions. 

The second major emphasis, in 
the vears ahead of us, should be 
to help people help themselves. We 
have long recognized this to be our 
task. We say, and we believe, that 
we work with people, not do for 
them. This, however, is a philoso- 
phy that has always been easier to 
voice than to pri actice. We smile i 
distain at the “bread and becuneber 
of the Roman Emp:re. The “Lady 
Bountiful,” who sought to Missed 
rate some of the hardships caused 
by the industrial revolution, we 
know now to be out-of-date. 


Their Own Planning 


We do not always recognize the 
same fallacy in the governmental 
administrator who thinks he can 
hire professional experts who can 
make better plans for communities 
than their people can possibly plan 
for themselves. This opens up the 
whole dilemma of social philoso- 
phy: How can the community 
make use of the expert without 
being subservient to him? 

This is a very practical problem 
and we meet it in all sorts of ways. 
The people often awaken too late 


iad) 


—when the expert has done some- 
thing which he thinks is good—but 
which they do not want at all. All 
hope, however, is not lost. In New 
York a group of mothers with baby 
carriages enlisted the support of 
enough people to stop Robert 
Moses, an expert among experts, 
from making a part of Central 
Park into a parking lot for a tavern. 
They were unable to marshal their 
forces in time to stop the uprooting 
of a number of trees, but the lot 
will be a playground and not a 
parking lot. Even a very dogmatic 
and powerful expert in public ad- 
ministration can be ee to bow 
to the wishes of ordinary people 
if they use the resources at their 
command. 


Working With People 


We would be blind if we did not 
recognize that this fallacy of doing 
for rather than working with peo- 
ple still exists in subtle ways among 
ourselves. May 
a few examples? 


dare to mention 


One is the caseworker who be- 
lieves her total professional re spon- 
sibility is to provide the best sort 
of counselling to families, gre 
feeling any responsibility to he ‘Ip 
them work with others to wieiies 
the neighborhood or community 
environment which is causing, or 
at least aggravating, their prob- 
lems. 

Another is the recreation worker 
who believes that all the leisure 
time of adults and youth should be 
occupied with play, with no time 
given to working with one’s ne ‘igh- 
bors on civic projects for the im- 
provement of the common life of 
all. 

A third is the community worker 
who organizes people to secure 
certain goals which he has decided 
are most worth working for. 

I call your attention to the defini- 
tion I mentioned earlier for the 
term ‘community development”— 
“a movement designed to promote 
better living for the whole com- 
munity, with the active participa- 
tion, and on the initiative of the 
community.” This definition is 
quoted from one of the re ports 
prepared by a national committee, 
not the United States Committee, 
Continued on page 140 
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JOURNALIZING: 


How the workshop director can 
double-check on the effectiveness 


of program techniques 


ir COMMON practice a journal, ( 
log, is kept of workshop operations. 
Less frequently, however, does the 
director of a workshop maintain a 
journal showing his activities in 
relation to the workshop as a whole. 
This report deals with a director's 
journal for a community resources 
workshop for teachers.' In this re- 
port attention is directed, first, to 
purposes and form of journalizing 
and, second, to immediate and 
long-run outcomes of the journaliz- 
ing experience. 

Getting things on the record. 
Journalizing records factors, rela- 
tionships, and experiences — that 
otherwise get lost because of atten- 
tion given to activities and par- 
ticipation. The journalist acts as an 
historian operating inside what is 
happening while obee rving and re- 
cording and appraising what is 
happening. 

The journal as play-back device. 
A journal is (1) a report of what 
happened, and what was done, in 
descriptive, objective, factual lan 
guage, and (2) a record of analysis- 
comments regarding what hi ap- 
pened, what was done, roles played, 
post-mortem reactions, and pro- 
jected applications. It is, in actual 
effect, a play-back device designed 
to develop understanding and_ to 
extend effectiveness. 

A journal treats (1) what the 


Washington (Pa.) Area Community 
Resources Workshop for Teachers, June 
18-July 13, 1956. Note: A more detailed 
mimeographed report can be obtained 
from the author. 


november, 1957 


A RESOURCE 


FOR GROWTH 


facts are and, (2) what the facts 
mean and how they may be used 
as related, but separated, functions. 
The pattern used was a_two- 
column, or divided page, arrange- 
ment: left hand, what happened, 
what was done; right hand, reac- 
tions, comments, notations of vari- 
ous kinds. 


Journal Pattern 


Journalizing must be kept up to 
date. Maintaining a journal is a 
constant and dz vily job, particularly 
with respect to what happene d 

(left hand column). Some reac- 
aaah and comments are immediate; 
others occur later and are recorded 
with back-dated reference nota- 
tions. 

Workshop logs. All continuous, 
running records of the workshop 
constitute materials related to a 
director's journal. Insofar as they 
are kept up to date, they are incor- 
porated and used for reference 
without duplicating their contents 
in the journal itself: 

Obviously, the values, the mean- 
ings, and the usefulness of a jour- 
nal reside in the “savvy” and 
growth of the journalist, not in the 
journal itself. It is a tool for 
capitalizing upon experiences. This 
journalist has documented the fol- 
lowing resources for leadership and 
group improvement as outcomes of 
his journalizing experiences. 

1. It develops basic respect for 
context and continuity. An incident 
or episode makes very little sense 
unless related to the factors, situa- 
tions, and people involved. 


By HAROLD R. BOTTRELL 


2. It shows developmental pat- 


tern of the group in the situation. 
\ group grows into a_ pattern. 
When described day-by-day, the 
leader, and the group, can move 
more surely toward an adequate 
design for responsible membership 


and participation. 


3. It shows ebb-and-flow rhythm 
of group in operation. With data 
recorded, the rhythm can be iden- 
tified and charted. Then expecta- 
tions can be projected from plateau 
to plateau of increasing productiv- 
ity, and sporadic peaks and troughs 
in group operation can be avoided. 

$1. It affords action data on 
leader and group roles. Leader be- 
havior can be examined in two 
related dimensions: (1) as reflected 
in group response, and (2) as a 
reflection of group needs and readi- 
ness. “Teachable moments” can be 
captured. Constant feedback into 
group operation can be maintained. 


A Bi-focal View 

5. It provides bi-focal view on 
planning, action, and accomplish- 
ment. Perspective gets built in, 
much as the wearer of bi-focal 
glasses accommodates himself to 
managing near and far vision. Peo- 
ple get into the habit of working 


HAROLD R. BOTTRELL believes 
that a workshop director can gain new 
insight into group processes by keep- 
ing a record of his activities. Mr. 
Bottrell is professor, Foundations of 
Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Houston. 
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in the present but always looking 
backward and forward. A_ daily 
journal inserts new-found reality 
into the picture. 

6. It promotes capitalizing on 
successes. Expanding and enlarg- 
ing upon successes necessarily re- 
duces the area and frequency of 
failure. The bigger the umbrella 
(of success), the more ground it 
covers and the more rain it sheds; 
therefore, enlarge the umbrella in- 
stead of standing in the mud and 
complaining about the rain. 


Therapeutic Value 

7. Ithelps in recognizing “goofs.” 
When recorded factually and hon- 
estly, and re ported back to the 
group, they have genuine therapeu- 
tic and morale value. 

8. The journal depicts decision- 
making in action. Decision-making 
is a process rather than an isolated 
or independent act. Journal entries 
over a period of time reveal the 
factors, situations, relationships, 
and personalities involved. Report- 
back to the group from a journal- 
ized record opens up opportunities 
to examine content and procedures, 
and to evaluate roles. 


Reveals Interest Level 

9. It reveals interest level and 
work potential. A record of obser- 
vations and evaluations of member 
behavior in a variety of situations 
is available. Performance and 
growth can be examined. 

1o.. captures situations met 
well. A detailed record of a situa- 
tion that was met well (1) provides 
a situation for analysis, (2) pre- 
. ares for meeting simil ir situations, 

3) deve lops ability to size up sit- 
uations as they come up, and to see 
them coming up. 

11. It highlights special interests 
and concerns. The journalist can 
observe how and when he uses his 
special interests for the welfare of 
the group, and when he uses them 
for his own gratification. 

It reveals school and commu- 
nity needs. Things noted are less 
likely to get away, more likely to 
become an inve ntory of tasks need- 
ing attention. 

13. It makes for better next-time 
planning and operations. A blue- 
printed pattern does not emerge 
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from a journal. Rather, awareness, 
readiness, and resourcefulness are 
increased and more functional lead- 
ership behavior is likely to occur. 

14. It constitutes a demonstra- 
tion of journalizing. The mere fact 
that a director takes enough inter- 
est and time to journalize impels 
workshop members toward record- 
ing their own experiences, espe- 
cially when journal data are fed 
back into workshop operation. 

15. It provides data for self- 
evaluation. The journalist needs to 
evaluate himself, even as he strives 
to help the group evaluate itself. If 
he has himself on the record, he 
has a great deal of evidence he 
might otherwise overlook. 

Two major values accrue from 
journalizing: (1) functional under- 
standing of group processes in ac- 
tion in a specific situation, and (2) 
critical insight into role expecta- 
tions and group patterns main- 
tained by the leader. 


The Climate of Curiosity 
in America 
Continued from page 128 


osity that will lead to vastly in- 
creased demands for more substan- 
tial programs of continuing educa- 
tion. Before you can hope to do 
this, you are going to have to 
gather some systematic information 
about what you are doing so you 
can answer intelligent questions 
about it. 

“You will also have to define your 
programs more accurately and or- 
ganize them more thoroughly. Cer- 
tainly you will have to work out 
clearer relationships between the 
many kinds and levels of adult 
education. Why don't we ask the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to organize a series of con- 
ferences to make a special study 
of adult education and then pro- 
pose a plan for getting started? 
Meanwhile, it would be helpful if 
a private study could be made of 
adult education in business and in- 
dustry.” 

This is the essence of the Com- 
mittee’s friendly challenge to us. It 
is a challenge that we dare not ig- 
nore. It is up to us now to demon- 
strate our understanding of the task 
and our devotion to it. 


a ae 


A few steps have already been 
taken. Homer Kempfer has re- 
sponded as chairman of the AEA 
Liaison Committee with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. His letter com- 
menting on the Report appears in 
this issue of Apu’ LEeaApeERsHIP. It 
is interesting to note also that Sec- 
retary Folsom has appointed a de- 
pe artmental committee to study the 
implications of the Second Report 
and to prepare plans for imple- 
menting it. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Adult Education Association of 
Michigan devoted two days of in- 
tensive work in September to build- 
ing its program for the coming 
vear in such a way that it will in- 
corporate the ideas of the Second 
Re ‘port. Michigan AEA president 
“Jack” MeL anahan closed the letter 
to the President's Committee with 
this sentence: 

“The Adult Education Association 
of Michigan has already begun to 
bring about the concerted planning 
and fact-finding that you point out is 
sorely needed today if Adult Education 
is going to attain its maximum poten- 
tial in America, and you can be sure 
that we will do all in our power to 
help meet the challenge which you 
have so clearly set forth in your report.” 

Perhaps, other groups have taken 
similar steps. 

Of course, letters to the Commit- 
tee are only one form of action. 
There are a lot of other things we 
should be doing. First, we should 
get hold of a copy of the Second 
Report and read it. Then we should 
draw upon some of its helpful ideas 
and phrases and spread the word 
about it. Certainly we should study 
it and criticize it closely. 


"We should take the Report with 
us to the AEA Annual Conference 
in San Diego on November 13-15 
and use it to work with Chairman 
Paul Sheats in “Charting the Course 
of Adult Education in America’s 
Future.” We should see to it that 
the recommended series of confer- 
ences on adult education actually 
do take place, and then we should 
make sure that these result in con- 
tinuous planning and _ reporting. 
Most of all, we should keep in mind 
our ultimate goat of developing 
a climate of curiosity that will de- 
mand effective adult education. 


adult leadership 
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HEALTH FORUM: 
EDUCATION IN ADJUSTMENT 


Q) 


« UESTIONS of health are often 
a disturbing influence in the lives 
of individuals. Answers to these 
health questions can be most use- 
ful in helping people to adjust to 
the conditions they face. A means 
of allaying fears and providing a 
sensible adjustme nt to health con- 
ditions was provided one commun- 
ity by the organization of a health 
forum, 

An advisory group, composed of 
representatives of the local medical 
association, the local health depart- 
ment, and local branches of six 
national organizations, and the lo- 
cal mental health society 
called together by the \ 


were 


Vallejo di- 


rector of adult education to discuss 
the ways and means of coping with 


these proble ms. The plan was to 
present in lay language the answer 
to questions which were upper- 
most in the minds of the public. 
National organizations cooperating 
were the American Cancer Society, 
the Crippled Children’s Society, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the Heart Association, 
the Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, and United Cerebral 
Palsy. 

This advisory committee selected 
those topics which it felt would 
be of greatest interest, and as- 
signed 1 responsibility for resources 
that could be used in presenting 
the topics and answering the ques- 
tions involved. 

Topics chosen for discussion were 
(1) conditions of the heart (cor- 
onary, hypertensive, rheumatic ), 
(2) tuberculosis (spread, preven- 


ERNEST F. LUNDEEN is principal 
of the Vallejo, California, Adult School, 
whose successful health forum may 
serve as a model for similar forums 
in other communities. 


november, 


tion, new treatment, adjustment 
after cure), (3) cancer of the lung 
(detection, treatment, research) 
(4) cancer of the breast ( detection, 
treatment, research), (5) obesity 
and weight control, (6) poliomyeli- 
tis (Salk vaccine, state program of 
immunization), (7) geriatrics 
(health problems of older persons ), 
and (8) community resources for 
health. 

Organizations most closely as- 
siiniad with the subjects to be 
covered accepted the responsibility 
and obtained the most outstanding 
speakers in each field. These same 
organizations also arranged for 
such audio-visual materials as were 
required. 

Originally, the committee felt 
they would like to call the series 
the “\ Vallejo Medic Program”, but 
it was felt there might be some 
objections from the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, which 
sponsored a television program en- 
titled “Medic.” 

Finally, the title, “Vallejo Medi- 
cal Forum” was adopted, and the 
final arrangements for the series 
of meetings were completed. An 
attractive folder announcing the 
program was distributed quan- 
tity to each of the doctor's offices 
in the community, as well as to 
members of the various participat- 
ing organizations, public libraries, 
recreation centers, and other pub- 
lic buildings. 

The attendance at the various 
programs indicated that people 
would come to those meetings of 
the forum series which directly: con- 
cerned themselves or relatives and 
friends. However, there also were 
a considerable number of people 
who found that by attending most 
of the programs they became very 
well informed regarding health 
problems in gene wal. 


By ERNEST F. LUNDEEN 


Speakers and resource persons 
at the forum series made every 
effort to present the material in 
lay language. Permissive atmos- 
phere was develope -d in each ses- 
sion on this series, and the question 
period became one of the most in- 
teresting and stimulating parts. 

A raling was made that case 
histories could not be discussed 
as such, but that general informa- 
tion about health conditions would 
be discussed freely. 

It was noted that the audience 
did not consist of hypochondriacs, 
but rather of people who had gen- 
uine problems and sought licntest 
answers. Continously throughout 
the series, attention was called to 
the fact that competent professional 
consultation was the all-important 
thing in meeting the problems of 
health. 

Each program was recorded on 
magnetic tape, and a brief sum- 
mary of the topic was mimeo- 
graphe -d for distribution at the next 
meeting. The tape re cordings were 
filed with the audio-visual ‘depart- 
ment of the school for use by high 
school and college classes or by 
community organizations. 

A genuine service was rendered 
to the adults of the commun- 
ity. The participating organizations 
were pleased by the interest of 
those who attended. Publicity and 
announcements called attention to 
the fact that these meetings had 
nothing to do with the financial 
drives of the various organizations. 
Nevertheless, the public became 
better informed about the services 
rendered by the participating or- 
ganizations, and therefore more 
willing to cooperate in projects de- 
signe d to improv e community 
health. Best of all, the public had 
an opportunity to clear up many 
questions of health, 
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Helping People Work 
Together for the Community 
Continued from page 136 
for the 1956 International Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Munich. 

I believe that we, as social work- 

particularly as we work with 

neighborhood groups and organiza- 
tions, must be 
than we are 


much more willing 
naturally inclined to 
be, to allow people to set their own 
objec tives. To be sure, we operate, 
w should operate, on the basis of 
a framework of moral values which 
sets limits to what we can accept 


and support. 


People May Choose 


limits of this 
system, a wide variety of 
choices can be made by people as 
to the immediate objectives toward 
which they are going to devote 
their personal and community ef- 
torts. 


But within the 
value 


One neighborhood group 
may think a park or playground 
most important; another, more ac- 
another, better 
police protection; another, a more 


accessible library. 


cessible bus lines: 


; worker 
who is well enough disciplined to 
be able to really work with people 
will give his organizational skill 
and his time to any such group. 
Because he is personally more in- 
terested in library services, he will 
not try to get the: group which feels 
keenly the 
transportation to work for a neigh- 
borhood library. He may be able 
to prove to his own. satisfaction 
that many would be better off in 
the long view if they would read 
more 


The community social 


lack of convenient bus 


and ride less. 
However, the well-disciplined 
community worker will accept as 
valid for them and, therefore, 


worth helping them to achieve, any 


Announcing 


goal a neighborhood group has se- 
lected for itself barring, of course, 
strictly anti-social goals. He, or 
more probably she, will even ac- 
cept the onan club which 
wishes to play games rather than 
to discuss child psychology. But 
she need not assume that = all 
mothers’ clubs always want only to 
play games. 

This emphasis on _ ‘Iping 
to help themselves \ 
timely now for iad workers. 
Throughout the world there are 
small undeveloped communities in 
industralized countries. There are 
whole countries that are largely un- 
developed economically and _ so- 
cially. The needs which are upper- 
most in the minds of many of their 
people do not fall within the cate- 
gories of human requirements 
which social workers commonly 
think of as “social welfare needs.” 

\ United Nations staff member 
in the Community 
Section of Technical Assistance 
told the United States Settlements 
Conference two years ago that the 


people 
s particularly 


Development 


greatest under-developed resource, 
in all the countries his staff worked 
with, is the power of the people to 
work together. The other resources 
can be found to meet many needs 
—if the people will work together. 

Helping people to work together 
should be part of our skill as settle- 
ment workers. Our skill, therefore, 
should be put to use as never be- 
fore. It may be used under auspices 
other than those of the settlement 
as an organization. It may be 
joined by that of others who have 
developed this skill in other set- 
tings and through other disciplines. 

This skill will be needed in the 
crowded neighborhood of great 
and highly developed cities, as well 
as in small towns and villages of 
our own and of less developed 


THREE NEW LEADERSHIP PAMPHLETS 


No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 
STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Prices: Single copy, 60c; 3 to 24 copies, 35¢ each; 25-99 copies, 30c each. 


Special to AEA Members: Single copy, 50c 


any 3 copies, $1.00. 


Order from: ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 


743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


countries. This skill can be useful 
only if we genuinely respect the 
choices neighborhood groups and 
communities make as to the goals 
they will work for. Goals may 
change as people working together 
gain experience and understanding 
and information, but we must be 
willing to help them toward ob- 
jectives they choose. Only thus will 
people be willing to invest their 
own efforts fully and willingly. 


Chain Reaction Forum 
Continued from page 131 


now whether or not to give the 
quizzer a chance for further ques- 
tions; then move on to the heckler. 

“All right, who is the heckler for 
Mary? Good! What 
will you do, ask a question, make 
(Mary won't let 


group one? 


a speech, or 
vou finish. ) 
Now it’s time for sub-group two. 
Then three, and so on to six. The 
time has slipped away all too rap- 
idly. but don't let it crowd out the 
summarizers. A good idea (if there 
is time) is to give each panel mem- 
ber one minute for a “last word.” 

Introduce the summarizers by 
announcing that they will sum up 
with 50 to 100 words each. This 
reminds them of the limit which 
you have previously given them. 

Are you dubious about holding 
so many reins at once? Well, vou 
can divide up the responsibility, of 
course. A host can pin on name 
tags, seat the late-comers, dis- 
tribute question lists, or take any 
part of the responsibility mutually 
agreed upon. 

A pre-forum lunch for the panel 
members or possibly a dinner some- 
time helps in getting trains of 
thought underway, people ac- 
quainted, and the faint of heart re- 
assured. 

After the forum, it’s amazing to 
find how much ground you have 
covered, how many people have 
taken part, how many ideas have 
been expressed, how close you have 
staved to the subject, how happy 
everyone is about the whole thing! 

Very likely the chain reaction 
will continue after you have 
thanked them all and started to 
turn out the lights. It may go on 
as they go hale, and quite possibly 
may bring them back next time! 


adult leadership 
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HOW DENVER'S 


| the month of October, 
the Rocky Mountain Empire, along 
with Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School and educational television 
Station KRMA, channel 6, cele- 
brated the first birthday of their 
educational TV innovation. 

Denver's Station KRMA is unique 
in that it is the nation’s only tele- 
vision station licensed and operated 
by a school board. But a year ago, 
the innovation went one step fur- 
ther. Television classes and dis- 
cussions were started with the 
assistance of the adult education 
staff of Opportunity School so that 
Empire parents might study pre- 
school children’s problems. 

The staff of Denver's Opportu- 
nity School, where all adult educa- 
tion classes are free to the local 
residents, receive a tremendous 
demand each vear for more direct 
classes in preschool and parent 
education than the present classes 
can accommodate. Also, the direct 
classes held in the Denver area 
cannot serve the rest of the Em- 
pire. Consequently, the Opportu- 
nity School staff he ‘Ip: “d develop 
the “Tele-class” and “Tele-discus- 
sion” to serve these requests. 

The “Tele-classes” are held once 
a week for 30 minutes during the 
school vear via the local educa- 
tional station. The “Tele-teacher” 
for Opportunity School invites sev- 
eral parents, and sometimes an 
expert, to discuss a topic informally 
on the program. Everyone on the 
progr. am conside ‘TS possible causes 
of a problem, and the achievable 
goals in terms of expected behavior 
patterns. Solutions or “ready-made 
formulas” are not presented. But 


ELAINE A. CLEARFIELD, Denver, 
describes an innovation in television 
classes in preschool and parent educa- 
tion that were given by the adult edu- 
cation staff of ‘the Emily Griffith Op- 
portunity School and Station KRMA, 
operated by the Denver school board. 


november, 1957 


EDUCATIONAL TV HELPS PARENTS 


each parent must find his own an- 
swers by studying his child and his 
own situation. 

During this first year's series, 
topics ranged from “A Child’s 
Business is Play,” to the discus- 
sions, “We Face Fears” and “Chil- 
dren Can Take Responsibility.” One 
of the programs posed the question 

“Is Discipline of Preschool Chil- 
dren a Problem?” The parents and 
the “Tele-teacher” followed an out- 
line guide in their presentation, but 
still kept the talking on an informal 
basis by expressing their own in- 
dividual views and ideas on “dis- 
cipline.” > 

Using the “Tele-class” as a spring- 
board, well-organized listening 
groups throughout the Empire area 
hold active discussions of the topic 
presented by the preschool teacher 
and her guests. Participants in 
these listening groups consider any 
phase of “Tele-class.” Some parents 
meet and watch the television pro- 
gram together and then have a 
lively discussion on what they have 


om 


—— 
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Display set up by a company to encourage further studies by its employees. 


By ELAINE A. CLEARFIELD 


just seen. Others, mother and father 
together, watch individually in 
their own homes, and still others 
have coffee accompanying their 
discussion the following morning 
after the program. 

But no matter where or when the 
discussion is held, the discussion 
is lively and productive. Parents 
are using these discussion groups 
as sounding boards for their pre- 
school problems and are coming up 
with numerous ideas and sugges- 
tions for improving the program. 
More important, parents are learn- 
ing to grow mentally and morally 
by examining their values and 
goals. They are learning to grow 
with their children, for they are 
able to bring new information and 
attitudes into their relationships 
with their preschoolers. Finally, 
although the “Tele-course” carries 
no formal school credit, it does 
offer increased understanding of 
the child and his tremendous task 
of growing up in a constantly 
changing world. 
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Labor Education in the News 


The National Institute of Labor Edu- 
cation (NILE) has been formed by 
representatives of labor and universities. 
NILE is designed to promote an expan- 
sion in volume and scope of labor edu- 
cation. Part of its program will be to 
increase cooperation between labor and 
non-labor agencies. The institute has 
been approved by Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO 


MARK STARR, educational director of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, has been named as a menm- 
ber of the board of directors of the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Adult Education in the News 


In the Septembe r issue of Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine, a six-page feature article 
is devoted to the subject of adult edu- 
cation It describes and interprets the 
work being done in all parts of the coun- 
try and concludes with a list ot well- 
known persons who contributed major 
achievements at ages ranging from 17 
(Joan of Are) to 77 Clemenceau 

Adult education was also featured in 
a recent article in the Christian Century 
magazine. 

Four books on adult education made 
the list of “60 Best Education Books’ 
compiled annually by the Education De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore. The four books listed this 
vear are: Learning Comes of Age by 
John Walker Powell, Maturity in Read- 
ing by W. S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, 
The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs, by Cyril O. Houle and Charles 
A. Nelson, and Adult Reading by Na- 
tional Societv for the Study of Education. 


Educational Television in the News 


“The Schools of Tomorrow” is the title 
of an article which appeart d in the Sat- 
urday Review on August 24. This is an- 


FtCOWWS 


other article telling about the use of 
television for instructional purposes in 
Hagerstown, Marvland. 

\ series of non-commercial television 
programs entitled, “The Living Black- 
board” will be produced this fall by 
Metropolitan Educational Television As- 
sociation in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education. Programs 
are prepared for viewing by more than 
1,000 school classes in session within the 
public schools as well as for many “at 
home” students. 


Special Events 


The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Chicago, held a 
workshop at Michigan State University 
in September. It was designed to dis- 
cover if there were ways in which nu- 


nerous vocational and occupational con- 


ferences held on the nation’s campuses 


could effectively incorporate additional 
liberal arts into their curricula. 

During the first 10 days of September, 
the National Training Laboratories held 
a conference on executive behavior and 
organizational tactics. Approximately 20 
top executives from American industry 
attended. Included in the faculty were 
many of the top social science trainers 
in the country. 


Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
has inaugurated a “Unity Tension Cen- 
ter” to advance instruction and study in 
the area of human relations. The Cen- 
ters director is HANS SPIEGEL, for- 
merly assistant protessor of human rela- 
tions at the University of Pennsylvania. 


JUDITH WALLER, who has played 
in influential role for more than 35 vears 
n making radio broadcasting an impor- 
tant and significant media for adult edu- 
cation, has retired. For many years Miss 
Waller was the director of public affairs 
for NBC in Chicago’s WMAQ. 


At its 1958 meeting the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association will trv a 
new venture—a summer convention. The 
meeting will be held in Salt Lake City, 
July 6 through 9. The 1959 convention 
of the Association will be held at Syra- 
cuse University, April 26-29. ; 


People in the News 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, librarian at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, has been appointed 
director of the Washington office of the 
American Library Association. She will 
SUCCEE d JULI A PENNER, who SceTvVe d as 
director of the Washington office of the 
ALA since 1952. In recent years the 
Washington office has concentrated on 
the Library Services Act, which Congress 
passed in 1956 ARTHUR S. LEM- 


MING, President of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, will deliver the 1957 Fund for 
Adult Education lectures. The main lec- 
ture will be presented at Princeton Uni- 
versity on November 19, 20 and 21. 
HENRY KLEIN has been appointed Di- 
rector of Development and Public Rela- 
tions at Harcum Junior College. For the 
past five years Mr. Klein has been vice- 
president of the John F. Bric ge Co. ot 
Philadelphia. Mr. Klein is the son of 
PHILIP KLEIN, President-elect of the 
AEA and Chairman of its Publications 
Committee. The new coordinator of the 
University of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 
sion is LEROY PETERSON. Before 
going to the University of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Peterson served for a number of 
years with the United States Office of 
Education. M. D. MODLEY, Executive 
Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, is on a two-months assign- 
ment in Pakistan as a special consultant 
in vocational education for the United 
States Operations Mission in Pakistan. 
LOWELL A. BURKETT will serve as 
acting executive secretary of ADI during 
Dr. Modley’s absence from the country. 


HAROLD E. HILL, associate director 
of the National Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters, has been named _ chair- 
man of the Audio-Visual Commission on 
Public Information. Mr. Hill succeeds 
DR. CHARLES SCHULLER, director of 
the Audio-Visual Center at Michigan 
State University. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, presi- 
dent-elect of the AEA, and de puty execu- 
tive secretary of the American Library 
Association, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the ALA State Library Agen- 
cies Division. 

CORA M. BEATTY has been named 
executive secretary of the recently formed 
ALA Reference Services Division, and 
Chief of Conference Program Arrange- 
ments. She had been Chief of the Mem- 
bership Services Department of the ALA. 


DR. MARION E. MARTS is the new 
head of the Department of Extension 
Classes in the University of Washington’s 
Division of Adult Education. He succeeds 
MARTIN N. CHAMBERLAIN, who will 
be full-time associate director of the Di- 
vision of Adult Education. 


CARL TJERANDSEN has resigned as 
Head of the Department of Continuing 
Education at Kansas State College. In 
Sept mber he will become assistant dean 
of the Division of General Education and 
Director of Liberal Arts in Extension at 
New York University. At NYU Dr. 
Tjerandsen’s efforts will be directed pri- 
marily toward extending the program of 
the division and assisting in the develop- 
ment of an expanded liberal arts program. 
His position at Kansas State will be filled 
by Roman J. Verhaalen. Dr. Verhaalen 
was formerly with the Extension Division 
of the University of Wyoming. 

RALPH G. NEWMAN, proprietor of 
the Abraham Lincoln Book shop in Chi- 
cago was named president of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater Chicago 
recently. 


adult leadership 
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ROBERT VANDIVER began his new 
duties as training consultant for the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories September 3. 


He previously was in religious work. for the adult who wants to read ENGLISH 


WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER is serv- 
ing as consultant in mental health edu- and read il better 
cation for the community services branch ia 
of the National Institute of Health. In 
this position, Dr. Hollister is endeavoring Ie eae 
to and ways whereby mental health and Reade1 Ss Digest 
education may work together in provid- 
ing maximum service. ; " e 
ROYAL H. CLOYD, Urbana, IIl., has A | | k | ve R ae | Ive 
been named director of adult programs " ( u l “4 ucalion a Cl S 
for the Council of Liberal Churches. 
ROBERTSON SILLARS, formerly pub- 
lications editor for the AEA, has been 
appointed manager of the publications 
bureau of the Portland Cement Associa- TWO VOLUMES 
tion. 


First Patrol «© Map the World 


128 PAGES EACH 


e@ Two volumes designed primarily for three types of adults: 
New literates—Newcomers—Nonreaders 


Entertaining, informative stories and articles from 
Reader's Digest adapted to early elementary reading level. 


THE BOARD MEMBER OF A SOCIAL 

AGENCY: RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNC- 

TIONS. Child Welfare League of Ameri- 

ca, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York : 

17, N.Y., 1957. 82 pp. $1.00. For more information, write for Brochure AL-11 
A compilation of previously published 

and unpublished papers with sections on 


various activities and problems, including THE READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


an article on the board’s evaluation of : F 
Ile . > —_ ie 
an agency problem. Pleasantville, New York 


e Excellent for classes in Americanization, 
Citizenship, Literacy and Adult Education. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACH- 
ERS, SUPERVISORS, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TORS. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook, Part I. 1957. 376 
pp- $4.00. 

Top experts survey the entire field, 
emphasizing planned programs. Among 
topics discussed are the growth of the 
modern idea of in-service training, the 
psychology of change within an institu- 


by churches or community groups are in handling the problem, the training of 
outlined, as well as the circumstances un- teacher aides, and the realignment of 
der which adults may logically become teacher's duties. 

involved in leadership and guidance of 
ent pay Sa THE PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL IN- 
SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW: AN EDU- FORMATION. By Reginald O. Kapp. Neu 
CATOR’S BLUEPRINTS. By Alexander J. York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 


tion, the role of teacher, administrator, Stoddard. Fund for the Advancement of 147 pp. $1.95. 

— see ae age : with a on Education. 655 Madison Avenue, Neu The author suggests ways to improve 
- oo ne encountered with im- York 21, N.Y. 1957. 62 pp. Free. and make technical reports and _ articles 
P ications Tor teach¢ r-training Institutions. The author has studied the shortage more readable. A helpful tool for writers 


os : oo "9 of ; ; Raghanti set 
THE CHAIRMAN AND SPEAKER'S ROLE else gp seam: Bg be bho i Dweller ges their reports lively 
MADE EASY. By David Belson. Nev are Ms ea hd 

York: Bee Publishers, 1957. 109 pp 
$3.00. 

A complete guide for the inexperienced 
speaker. It offers examples of talks and 
speec hes for every occasion—all intended 
to make organizational participation easier 
for the average person. What to say when 
organizing a club or civic group, appro- 
priate remarks for a testimonial dinner, 
when dedicating a home or center, or 
conducting a fund drive, or installing of- 


"In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
| have found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
highly satisfactory 
reference books.’’ — 
DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES anda 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS | 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 
Average Price $1.50 


= 130 titles in a wide variety of subjects Write for list * A ee t 


ficials—it is all here, in well-organized 
format, and carefully indexed. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. , Seer 
By Richard Kraus. New York: McGraw- - Available at all bookstores ee 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, $4.95 
Of particular interest to volunteers are BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
the chapters, “How Adults Can Help” Serving the World of Learning since 1874 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


and “Effective Group Leadership.” Spe- 
cific contributions to programs sponsored 
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AIDS TO COMMUNITY ANALYSIS FOR 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR. By 
Sloan R. Wayland, Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, New York, 
N. Y., 1956. 51 pp. $1.00. 


A very practical pamphlet illustrating 
how readily available data may be used 
to acquire quickly some needed knowl- 
edge about the community. Kinds and 
sources of data as well as special prob- 
lems in interpreting and using the finding 
are discussed. There is brief mention of 
the relation to the education of adults. 


YARDSTICKS FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 
TRAINING. By Irving R. Weschler, 
Robert Tannenbaum, and John H. 
Zenger. Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A., 743 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., 1957. 24 pp. 
$1.00. 

A brief survey of “a series of studies 
designed to identify and describe more 
precisely the essential elements of sensi- 
tivity training, and to evaluate its effec- 
tiveness.” This is part of a project in 
planning and evaluating a training pro- 
gram in human relatigns in leadership 
conducted by the Hunaan Relations Re- 
search Group in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at the University 
of California. ‘ 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. Prepared by William R. 
Parker for consultations sponsored by 
the U. §S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. U.S. Department of State 
Publication 6389. Revised edition 
1957. 133 pp. 65e. 


Is an increased study of modern foreign 
languages a first essential in improving 
our understanding of and_ relationship 
with other nations in the present world 
situation, and, if so, what kind of language 
study is needed? This paper reviews 
the current situation in our educational 
system, considers our past approaches, 
outlines language needs in government, 
armed forces, business, and opens up 
some questions about what to do. 


HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORDER. By 
Dick Hodgson and H. Jay Bullen. 
New York: Hastings House, Publish- 
ers, 1957. 216 pp. $4.95. 

Explains in layman’s language the basic 
workings of a tape recorder and its acces- 
sories, and shows business and home 
recorder owners how to get maximum 
value from their machines. 


DEVELOPING LOCAL LEADERSHIP. By 
Donald R. Fessler. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Agricultural Extension Service. 
Blackburg, Virginia. April, 1957. 13 pp. 
NPL 

This pamphlet suggests ways of finding 
and using the natural leader, and defines 
the qualities of such born leaders. 


EFFECTIVE YMCA CONFERENCING: 

A Check List Guide for Planning Com- 
mittees. National Board of YMCAs, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 1956. 31 
pp. Limited free supply. (Reprinted from 
YMCA Business Administration, April and 
July, 1956.) 

Essentials of a good conference, pro- 
gram, organization, promotion, arrange- 
ments and public relations are covered 
by detailed checklists, based on the wide 
experience of “Y” staffs with conferences 
large and small. Useful forms and _ list 
of readings are included. 


ON BEING A LEADER. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y., 1956. 
14 pp. 25c each; 100 copies $10. 

Attempts a humorous, visual presenta- 
tion of the problems and situations of a 
youth or adult group leader. 


LABOR EDUCATION GUIDE. Current ma- 
terials for workers’ education activities 
Orlie A. H. Pell, editor. Spring-Summer, 
1957, Vol. 16, No. 1. American Labor 
Education Service, 1776 Broadway, Neu 
York 19, N.Y. 5 pp. Annual subscription, 
$1.00 


STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE AGING. A 
review of the problem and recent action 
in the states. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill., Dec. 1956. 53 pp- $1.50. 

Examples of recent legislative and ex- 
ecutive action, with a suggested plan for 
state organization. 


OIL PAINTING: The How To Do It Series 
No. 68. By James Bateman. New York: 
The Studio Publications Inc., 1957. 99 
pp. $6.50. 

Written by an English painter of 
distinction, this text provides a guide 
to the beginning student of oil painting. 
Includes 44 plates, eight of which are 
in color, of a diverse range of artists 
such as Da Vinci and Picasso 


DRAWING THE FEMALE FIGURE: Thu 
How To Do It Series No. 69. By Francis 
Marshall. New York: The Studio Publi- 
cations Inc., 1957. 96 pp. $6.50. 
Profusely illustrated by sketches, this 
primer in life drawing deals with tech- 
nique, approach, foreshortening and per- 
spective, anatomy history and the model. 


STONE SCULPTURE BY DIRECT CARV- 
ING: The How To Do It Series No. 71. 
By Mark Batten. New York: The Studio 
Publications Inc., 1957. 96 pp. $6.50. 

A practical guide for a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the history 
and technique of a centuries-old form 
ot expression “or the interested reader 
and already-ss ted artist 


SCULPTURE’ PAPER: The How To Do 
It Series No. 72. By Bruce Angrace. 
New York: The Studio Publications Inc., 
1957. 96. $6.50. 


Of interest to hobbyists and_ artists 


‘ alike, this book illustrates the use of 


paper in art from the time of ancient 
China to modern-day United States. In- 
cludes some actual patterns to use. 


RESOURCES —A-V 


OUR CHANGING FAMILY LIFE. 16 mm. 
sound, black and white, 20 min. $125. 
Available from McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 

A film depicting the changes in home 
and family life in the last 75 years, Suit- 
able for PTA and church groups and for 
classes in sociology. It is one of several 
films that is correlated with Arnold 
Green’s text, Sociology. 


THE EPIC OF MAN. 35 mm. Single 
frame. Color. Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. $6.00 
each or four for $5.00 eac h. 

Five new films in this series: The 
Growth of Society (59 frames); Discov- 
ery of Agriculture (55 frames); Neolithic 
Folk Today (64 frames); The Coming of 
Civilization (73 frames), and Sumer- 
The First Great Civilization (60 frames ). 
This brings to 10 the number in this 


series. 


FREEDOM HIGHWAY. 16 nun. Color and 
sound. 40 min. Association Films, Inc.., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Free, user pays return postage. 

Great events in American history ar 
depicted in this film which won the 
“Freedoms Foundation” award. Memo- 
rable bits of history such as the Boston 
Tea Party, the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and other events 
are reenacted. 


~ AFRICAN RHYTHMS. [6 mm. Color and 


sound. 19 min. Association Films, Inc., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. Free, user pays return postage 


Tribal ceremonial dances recorded in 
Liberia, wedding celebrations, native 
chants help to recapture the authentic 
rhythms of Africa. 


AMERICA FOR ME! /46 mm. Technicolor 
and sound. 35 min. Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. Free, user pays return postage. 

A bus tour of America’s scenic won- 
ders from the Gulf to the Canadian bor- 
der, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE RIGHT TO COMPETE. /6 mm. Tech- 
nicolor and sound. 13% min. Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, Neu 
York 17, N.Y. Free, but available only 
to adult organizations and groups above 
high school age. 

The origins of the free enté rprise sys- 
tem are surveyed in relation to the de- 
velopment of transportation facilities in 
America. Winner “Freedoms Founda- 
tions” award. 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 1957-58. 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A 40-page illustrated catalog of fre« 
and rental films for use in schools, in- 
dustries, clubs, churches and other com- 
munity organizations. 


adult leadership 
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Leadership Education 


Continued from page 125 


Someone on the personnel staff 
needs to have some training in the 
area of group development or be 
willing to secure it. If no campus 
skilled help is available, then con- 
sultative help must be brought in 
to the program for short periods of 
time. Some of the national and re- 
gional organizations in the human 
relations area frequently provide 
funds for consultative 
leadership and 
education. 


help in 


human relations 


Multiple Approach 


The multiple offense approach 
through workshops, seminars, fol- 
low-up projects and discussions all 
would appear to be a most vital 
part of the program. These activ- 
ities need to be experience-centered 
as well as what Dr. Gibb describes 
as norm-centered; relative real- 
istically to the needs and problems 
of the particular college commu- 
nity. Too frequently institutions 
think they have a leadership educa- 
tion program when they sponsor 
only an annual workshop. Follow- 
up discussions, seminars, consulta- 
work groups art 
important if there is to be post- 
workshop behavior change. 


tions, and 


Student involvement in planning 
and training is essential, but it must 
be recognized that this does not 
y. When students have 
returned from a national conven- 
tion full of ideas and enthusiasm, 
it will be the wise personnel worker 
who helps the students to initiate 
constructive action as a result of 
the inspiration and motivation se- 
cured from the convention. As a 
long-term program develops, stu- 
dents should be experienced to 
assume training roles themselves. 
This dimension to leadership train- 
ing would seem most vital for its 
acceptance in the college commu- 
nity. 


come easily. 


To what degree leadership edu- 
cation research is a responsibility ot 
the personnel program is a debat- 
able subject. Certainly personnel 
workers need to understand the 
student and campus culture in 
which they work. On-going action 


~ 


words. 


HOW WE LIVE—Angelica Cass 


67 Irving Place 


research would seem vital to help 
one to do a better job. As has been 
the practice at the University ot 
Minnesota, with 
academic departments doing socio- 
logical and psychological research 
in the group processes is a most 


cooperation 


commendable arrangement. 


The American college assumes 
responsibility for leadership educa- 
tion, but its approach is not defined. 
It would seem important that all 
agencies and departments within 
an institution need to work to- 
gether to achieve the stated goals. 
The personnel worker has an im- 
portant role to play, perhaps be- 
cause he is so close to the campus 
community and student life, the 
most important role. The personnel 
staff members, the national profes- 
sional personnel organizations, and 
the graduate professional training 
programs need to recognize this 
furction of the personnel program 
through improved training oppor- 
tunities, more research, and in gen- 
eral more interest in the area of 


group development. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree 
A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult educa- 
tion classes—containing a wealth of teaching methods and 
practices as well as administration principles and procedures. 

FROM WORDS TO storRiEsS—Guyton and Kielty 

A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, 

using a simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential 


$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-litera‘*e 
adults who wish to learn English for daily needs. 
YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.50 
Intended as a ciass text for beginners or 
ning schools or afternoon classes. 
WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many 
examples how to write all types of business and social letters. 
AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information 
needed to become a good American citizen. 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


1957-1958 CATALOG “AL” 


—$4.50 


$1.50 


intermediates in eve- 


New York 3, N. Y. 
= 


A concern for further education 
in group processes was emphasized 
most pointedly in the final speech 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
sO tragically could not deliver. In 
his 1945 Jefferson Day speech he 
said, “Today we are faced with the 
pre-eminent fact that if civilization 
is to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships— 
the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work 
together in a world at peace.” 
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AUDIO VISUAL 
Dept. B711 


RESEARCH 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Quigley 139 Fir 
New York 17, N 
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By JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Twenty years of experience in adult education and an 11,000-mile automobile trip covering 28 states have 
gone into this book. It was written for the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. with the financial 
assistance of the Fund for Adult Education. It is a survey and interpretation of the aims, instruments, 


clientele, and leadership of U.S. adult education. It views adult education as quite different from other forms 
of learning and suggests a “core curriculum” for adult education. It also presents a philosophic approach 
to the values served and cherished by adult educators. ‘The theme is the adult,’ says the author, ‘with his 
stake in the world and his desire for the mastery and enjoyment of life.” 


“Deals objectively with the major issues and trends in the field as these are now discernible . . . a 
most readable and interesting book.’-—Paul H. Sheats, Director, University Extension, UCLA 
256 Pages List Price $3.00 ABOUT THE AUTHOR John 
To AEA Members Only: $2.00 Walker Powell is a staff associ- 
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